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PREFACE. 



These stories were written for my own little ones, 
because I could not find any book in which they 
were told consecutively in words sufficiently simple 
for very young children to understand. 

They have been written in careful accordance 
with the " Speaker's Commentary," and I do not 
think that a single verse of the book Genesis has 
been overlooked, which it could be of any possible 
use to explain to a child. 



THE STORIES OF GENESIS, 

gat t\t W&tlt #twa. 



CHAPTER T. 



My dear children, as I am going to tell you some 
stories from the Bible, I think I must first tell you 
how the Bible came to be written. Were it not 
for the Bible we should never have known how the 
world was made. But God Himself taught men 
what to write, and put it into their minds to tell 
us all that happened from the time that He began 
to make the world. And so we call the Bible 
" God's Book," and the " Holy Bible." It is one 
of the oldest books we have. I do not mean that 
it was a book at first such as those you learn to read 
out of ; for the men who lived so long ago, did not 
know how to print, nor how to make paper. When 
the people of those days wanted to make a book, 
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(which was very seldom, for only a few of them 
could write then) they got the skins of sheep or of 
goats, and made them as clean and smooth as they 
could, and then they wrote upon them ; and when a 
skin was written upon, it was rolled up upon a stick. 
You have often seen a picture of Moses being 
taken out of the water in an ark, or little boat, of 
bulrushes. Well, when that same Moses grew to 
be a man, God put it into his heart to begin the 
Bible. He wrote the first part of it; and after 
him other men, being taught by God, went on with 
the work which Moses had begun. But it was 
many hundreds of years before all the different 
parts of the Bible were written, and collected toge- 
ther into one book as we have it now. The first 
portion of the Bible is called Genesis, which means 
" beginning," because in Genesis we read all about 
the beginning of the world, and how God created 
everything. To create means to make out of 
nothing. No one but God can do this. You 
know if a bricklayer wants to build a house, he 
cannot build one without bricks, and mortar, and 
wood. So too if you asked a shoemaker to make 
you some shoes, he could not make them unless he 
had the leather and the tools. Or if you wished 
to make yourself only a little paper boat, you could 
not do it unless you had some paper. Thus you see 
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that no one can create but God ; and He can do all 
things. He has only to speak and things are made. 

When God first created the world it was without 
any shape. There was no sun, no moon, no stars, 
not a tree, nor a blade of grass, nor a single flower, 
no birds, no beasts, no fishes, not a man, nor a 
woman, nor a child. And it was all dark, so very 
dark, not even one little ray of light to be seen 
anywhere. 

Think what it would be if I were to take you 
into a room that was quite dark ! If it were filled 
with pretty things you could not tell whether they 
were pretty or ugly, for all would be alike in the 
dark. Not even the brightest diamond could shine 
without light. But if I were to open the shutters 
and let in the light, oh, what a difference there 
would be ! Then you would see each thing in its 
own pretty colour ; and you would say, " how 
different the light makes everything look !" Now 
try to think what a change there must have been 
when God said, "Let there be light," and the 
light broke forth over the world that was before 
so dark and dismal. But God did not do away 
with the darkness altogether, for He knew that 
men would want times for sleep as well as for 
work, so He caused the light to shine for so many 
hours which He called Day, and then He caused it 
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to be dark again for a time which He called Night. 
And ever since night has followed day, and day 
again has followed after night, and will do, so long 
as the world lasts. We have twelve hours day, 
and twelve hours night ; but the days spoken of 
in the first chapter of the Bible are believed to have 
been long periods of time in the which God 
worked and brought the world into its present 
beautiful shape, and filled it with its many beautiful 
objects. On the first day, then, as I have told you, 
God divided the light from the darkness, after 
which He waited until the second day. And on 
the second He divided the heaven from the earth, 
and made the blue sky, and the clouds which float 
above our heads, and the sweet pure air we breathe. 
Then God waited again and thought what next 
good thing He should create. 



CHAPTER II. 

I have told you that on the first day, after God 
had created the heaven and the earth, He divided 
the light from the darkness, and that on the second 
day He made the sky and the clouds, and the air. 
Now I must tell you what He did on the third 
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day. God saw that all that He had made was very 
good ; bat that the world would not yet do for people 
to live in, because the land and the water were all 
one. Perhaps you do not quite know what I mean 
by this ; shall I try to tell you P You have often 
seen the tide come up over the marsh, and some- 
times it rises so high that the marsh is all covered 
with water, and you say, " it looks like a part of 
the river." But when the tide is gone down, the 
ground soon gets dry, and then you can run about 
on it, and the sheep can go and feed there. Now, 
when God looked down upon the world which He 
had formed, He saw the land covered with water ; 
there was not one dry place. So God told the 
waters to flow back off the land, and not to cover 
it any more, but to keep in one place. And the 
waters rolled back at God's word and left the 
ground dry. Then God called the dry land Earth, 
and all the waters which were gathered together 
He called Seas. 

But the earth looked very bare when the waters 
had gone back from off it, for there were no trees, 
or grass, or flowers, to make it beautiful. So God 
spoke again, and caused the grass to grow upon the 
land, and the trees and herbs to spring up. Oh, 
how bright and fresh they must have looked then, 
before one little leaf was withered, or one little flower 
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bad died ! Yes, but there was still something more 
wanted yet to make the world look bright. God 
had made the light, but He had not caused the sun 
to shine in his brightness, nor the moon, nor the 
stars to give their soft pale light. 

So on the fourth day, God commanded the sun 
to shine in the day-time, and the moon and the stars 
to give light by night. And God said, that by the 
sun and the moon the people who dwelt upon the 
earth should know the days, and the seasons, and 
the months, and the years. You are too young yet 
to understand how this can be ; but you are not too 
young to know that it is summer when the sun 
begins to shine very early in the morning, long be- 
fore you get up ; and when it is so hot all the day- 
time that you cannot play out of doors, or if you 
do go out, you are obliged to keep under the trees 
in the shade lest the heat of the sun should hurt 
you. And you know that it is winter when the 
days are so short that it is often dark before tea- 
time; and, when you have put your playthings 
away, you can stand by the nursery window to 
watch the little stars come peeping out one by one, 
whilst nurse is getting the tea ready. 

You know, too, that in winter we can hardly feel 
any warmth from the sun, however brightly he may 
shine. You are not afraid to take your doll out in 
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the winter ; but if you were to leave her in the sun 
in summer time, her face would be all melted and 
spoiled. 

So you see the sun teaches even little children 
like you something of the seasons of the year ; and 
when you are older you will learn how wisely and 
beautifully God has ordained that we should be able 
to tell the different times and seasons by the help 
of the sun and moon. 



CHAPTER III. 

Now God had created the world. How beauti- 
ful it must have been ! Even the angels must have 
rejoiced when they saw God's work — the lovely 
sunshine, the cool shade, the mighty trees, the tall 
ferns, the delicious fruits, the sweet flowers, the 
soft grass. But as yet there was not one foot-print 
to be seen of man or of beast, nor a sound to be 
heard of any living thing ; for, in all that bright 
and glorious world, there was not one single living 
creature, not even a bird singing, nor an insect fly- 
ing through the air, nor a fish playing about in any 
of the great deep waters. But on the fifth day 
God told the waters to swarm with fishes, and the 
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air with birds and insects. So the air and the 
waters became full of living, moving creatures. 

When we were in Brighton you went to see the 
fishes in the water-tanks. There were some swim- 
ming at the top, looking all different colours, and 
shining like silver as they turned themselves about ; 
there were little shrimps crawling at the bottom, 
and the oysters lying on the bits of rock, besides 
many other pretty shellfish of all colours, and shapes, 
and sizes, moving about, or resting amongst the 
beautiful seaweeds and flowers. What a pretty 
sight it was! But there were some tanks which 
had no fish in them, and when you saw them you 
said, " Oh, we will not stop to look at these, there 
is only water in them." Now you can fancy how 
much more beautiful the sea must have been when 
God filled the empty waters with fishes of various 
kinds ; and besides these God has made many more 
little creatures to live and grow deep, deep down 
beneath the waves. Even the pretty red coral of 
which your necklace is made, was once a number 
of tiny insects moving about in the great sea. 

But we must not speak only of the fishes, for I 
want to remind you of the many different kinds of 
birds which God has created also. Once I took 
you to see the collection of birds in the museum. 
There was the ostrich, which is the tallest of all birds, 
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and which can ran more swiftly than any horse be* 
cause his wings partly help him along, — there was 
the eagle, the " king of birds" as he is called, on 
account of his great strength ; the bird of paradise 
with its soft flowing feathers ; the umbrella bird, 
with that curious little tuft shading its head like a 
small parasol ; the peacock with its long train more 
richly coloured than a lady's dress ; there was the 
beautiful white swan, the greedy black raven, the 
cunning magpie, the pretty blue king-fisher, and I 
don't know how many more. But it would fill a 
book if I were to try to tell you of them all ; and 
we must not forget the insects which God created 
on that fifth day, for T should like you to think 
about these wonderful little creatures too. 

There is the butterfly, whose wings are covered 
with the softest feathers, though they are so small 
that you could only see them through a very strong 
glass ; there is the bee, that gathers honey out of 
the flowers, which reminds us that even the flowers 
were meant to be of some use, as well as to make 
us glad with their beauty ; there are the dragon flies, 
with their shining wings ; the spider, which swings 
itself through the air to weave its little web in 
order that it may provide itself with food ; the ant, 
which builds its nest with as much care and thought 
as we build our houses ; the little flies, which you 
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are so fond of trying to catch, though I always tell 
I you you will hurt them ; and hundreds upon hun- 

I dreds of others, numbers of which are too small 

i for us to see. 

So, then, God made on the fifth day fishes, birds, 
and insects. He created them all for some pur- 
pose; they are all happy; they love the life that 
Gob has given them, and we should never wantonly, 
that is for play, injure or hurt any one of them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

I hate told you of all that God made on the 
first five days, the light, the clouds, the air, the dry 
land, the herbs, and grass, and fruit trees, the sun, 
the moon, and the stars, the fish, the birds, and 
the insects. 

But God worked for six days, you remember, 
so that I have still one more to tell you about. 
God's first work on the sixth day was to create the 
beasts and the reptiles ; His last work I will tell 
you of presently. As soon then as God had said, 
" Let the earth bring forth beasts and reptiles/' the 
beasts came out of the ground. Some were large, 
some small, some wild and fierce, some tame and 
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gentle ; but to each one God gave just that which 
was needful for it*to protect itself from harm, or to 
provide itself with food. After the beasts came the 
reptiles, by which we mean those creatures which 
creep along the ground — huge crocodiles, poisonous 
serpents, scaly lizards, silvery snakes, scorpions 
with their many eyes, frogs, toads, worms, and 
many others. 

And now the world was filled with living things. 
But amongst all these creatures there was not one 
that could speak, that could learn to love God, or 
to thank Him for creating it. For, although God 
has given to all His creatures instinct, and to many 
of them reason enough also to understand some 
things, yet it is only men, and women, and children 
who can be taught to love and serve God. 

Instinct is the power that God has given (as I 
said just now) to all living things, of knowing how 
to protect and provide for themselves and their 
young ones. The tiniest insect will choose the food 
that is suited to it, not because it has found out by 
experience that other food is bad for it, but because 
God has taught it by instinct to do so. A little 
fish will get of the way of a larger one that would 
devour it, because it knows by instinct that it would 
be dangerous to go too near. It is instinct also 
which makes the cockles shut themselves up so tight 
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in their little shells to keep themselves from harm. 
So too it is instinct which tells that curious little 
animal the hedgehog to roll itself up like a ball, and 
to put out all its spikes when anything is near to 
hurt it. Again, it is instinct which guides the 
pretty swallows when they fly away from us to 
warmer countries, before the cold hard frosts of 
winter set in. 

Now I think you know what I mean by instinct, 
but reason is something more than this. Instinct 
would not teach our dog Prince to understand what 
is said to him. If papa tells him to " Go and lie 
down," he must think first what papa means be- 
fore he can obey him. And when Prince comes in 
at dinner time he does not dare to put his paws on 
the table, or to take anything out of your plate, 
because he thinks to himself " I shall get punished 
if I do that." That is called reasoning. But 
though we can teach Prince many things of this 
kind, we could never make him understand that it 
was wicked to steal. And although you have heard 
many stories of clever animals, not the very cleverest 
of them, you may be sure, could ever learn any- 
thing about God, or heaven, or hell, or be taught 
to do anything just because it would please God. 
Thus you see that amongst all the creatures with 
which God had then filled the earth, there were 
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not any who could love Him for all His goodness 
in placing them in such a beautiful world. So 
God's last work, which I am now going to tell you 
of, was the best and noblest of all. It was towards 
the end of the sixth day, a long while, perhaps, 
after the beasts and the reptiles were formed, for 
you must not forget what I have told you before, 
that the days spoken of here may mean long periods 
of time, and that with God " A thousand years are 
as one day, and one day as a thousand years," then 
God said, " Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness," which meant that God would make 
man like Himself, pure, and holy, and innocent. 
So God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. 
Man was the only creature into which God breathed 
the breath of life, so that God gave him a spirit 
different to all other living things. Other creatures 
have bodies and souls, but they have not bodies 
and souls and spirits as we have, and it is this spirit 
which makes us so much better than they. This 
is why we say that God's creating man was His 
greatest work. 

God named the man whom He had formed 
Adam, and He put him into a beautiful garden 
called Eden (or sometimes Paradise) which means 
a garden of delight. A clear, bright river flowed 
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through this garden to water it ; every tree that 
was pleasant to look upon, or good for food was 
there ; and Adam might eat of the fruit of every 
tree except one, and that one grew in the midst of 
the garden, and was called the " Tree of knowledge 
of good and evil." And Gob told Adam that if 
he ate of the fruit of that tree, he would become so 
sinful and wicked that he would only be fit to live 
with Satan and his wicked angels, and that that 
would be his punishment for ever if he did taste of 
its fruit. But Adam was good then, and had no 
wish to disobey God. Next God told him to 
name all the animals, so Adam gave names to the 
beasts and birds, and had power over them all. 

But Adam was quite alone in this beautiful gar- 
den, for he could not talk with any of the beasts or 
the birds, and God saw that " it was not good for 
him to be alone." So He caused a deep sleep to 
fall upon Adam, and while he slept God took a 
piece out of his side, and of it He formed a woman 
and brought her to Adam, who afterwards named 
her Eve. How happy those two must have been 
in Eden ! They had no thought of sin or of punish- 
ment, they were pure and innocent, and they loved 
God above everything. 
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CHAPTER V. 

When God looked down upon the world at the 
end of the sixth day, He saw that everything which 
He had made was very good. And then God 
rested on the seventh day from all His work, and 
blessed that day, and called it holy. 

You know there are seven days in a week, but 
we do not work on all of them alike. We keep 
Sunday differently to the other days, and call it 
" God's day," because we try to think more about 
God on that day, and to worship and pray to Him 
more. And this is why we do so — because God 
taught us that it would be right, by resting from 
all His labour, and making the seventh day holy. 
I will tell you more about " God's day" at another 
time, but now I must go on with the story of Adam 
and Eve. You recollect that when God put Adam 
into the garden of Eden, He told him that he must 
not taste or touch the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil. Now, you know the words of 
the little hymn which says, 

" There's a wicked spirit, 
Watching round you still, 
And be tries to tempt you 
To all harm and 01." 
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Well, this same wicked spirit tried to tempt Adam 
and Eve. He watched for a long time to see if he 
could not entice them to disobey God's command. 
He longed to make them eat of the forbidden fruit, 
that they might become wicked like himself, for he 
could not bear to see them so pure and good. So 
one day the Devil went to' Eve in the form of a 
serpent, and tried to persuade her first to look at 
the beautiful fruit. Then he said that God would 
not really punish her or Adam if they tasted it, and 
that He was only afraid for them to eat of it lest 
they should become as wise, and know as much as 
Himself. The serpent knew that this was not true, 
but he did not care about telling a lie, he only 
wanted to get Adam and Eve to do what was wrong. 
And Eve listened to what the evil spirit said. In 
the hymn it says, 

" You must not hear him, 
Though 'tis bard for you 
To resist the evil, 
And the good to do." 

But Eve did hear him, and then she forgot ail 
God's kindness ; she forgot how much she should 
grieve Him, and she thought only of pleasing her- 
self. And when she had looked at the fruit, and 
had seen how ripe and tempting it appeared, she 
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gathered some and ate of it, and gave some to Adam, 
and he ate of it also. 

Now they were filled with bad thoughts, they 
knew they had done what God had expressly told 
them not to do, and they felt afraid of Him. Before, 
they had loved to hear His voice, and to know that 
He was near to them, but they could not bear to 
think of it now. And as soon as they heard God 
speaking they went and hid themselves amongst 
the trees of the garden. But they could not hide 
from God, for nothing can ever be hidden from 
Him. God called to Adam first, and said, " Have 
you eaten of the fruit of which I told you not to 
eat ?" And Adam answered, " The woman whom 
Thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the 
tree, and I did eat." Adam was not content with 
blaming Eve alone* you see, but he wanted to blame 
God Himself fclso, because He had given Eve to be 
with him ; for already he had become ungrateful as 
well as disobedient. And when God asked Eve 
if she had eaten of the fruit, she tried to blame the 
serpent. "The serpent beguiled me," she said, 
" and I did eat." But God knew that Adam and 
Eve had only themselves to blame for listening to 
that wicked one. 

Remember always, dear children, that if you have 
done wrong it can never help you to blame any one 

c 
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else, and that excuses are of no use in Gob's sight. 
Remember too, never to listen to the first bad 
thought. If Eve had not listened to the evil spirit 
at first, she would not bave looked at the fruit ; and 
<if she had not looked at it, she would not have 
touched or tasted it. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Now you shall hear bow Adam and Eve suffered 
for their disobedience. But first of all God said 
that the serpent should bave a punishment that 
would never end, for having tempted them so wick- 
edly. Then Gob spoke to Eve, who bad been the 
first to eat of the fruit, and told her that she would 
bave to bear pain and sorrow now, and that all her 
children, and all the people who should be born into 
the world would be sinful, and that the devil would 
always be trying to make them do what was wrong. 
And to Adam God said, that because of his sin 
the ground would bring forth thorns and thistles, 
and that he would have now to labour very hard all 
the days of his life. And then Gob drove both 
Adam and Eve out of the garden of Eden, and sent 
angels with a flaming sword to guard the way, that 
they might never enter it again. 
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Oh, bow sad and miserable they mast have felt 
as they tbougbt of all the happiness they had had 
in that beautiful garden which they must leave for 
ever now ! There they bad never known what pain 
or trouble was, but they would often have to bear 
both pain and trouble now, and would learn what 
it was to be tired, and hungry, and sad ! Ah ! 
but even this was not all, for God had said that 
"they should die." He did not mean that the 
breath would go out of their bodies, and that they 
would become cold and lifeless all at once. It was 
a death far worse than that. God meant that they 
would never come into His kingdom to be with His 
angels when He took them away from this earth ; 
but that they would go instead to be with Satan 
and his wicked ones in never-ending punishment. 

You know what the meaning of punishment is, 
but that which Adam and Eve would have had to 
bear was far greater than any which you can 
think of. 

When you are naughty I punish you, so that you 
may learn that it is not right to be naughty, and 
that you may grow up to be good and gentle ; but 
it makes me very sorry when I have to do it. Now 
do you not think that, if it grieves me even when I 
have to give you only a small punishment, God, 
Who is so good and kind, must have been grieved 
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when He had to give Adam and Eve 'such a ter- 
rible punishment ? Gob was indeed grieved, and 
He wished to save them from such misery, yes, 
and to save all of us from it too. For, when Adam 
and Eve sinned, they brought sin into all the world ; 
and God knew that every child that was born 
into it would be sinful. So, in His love and pity, 
God said that there should be One little Child 
born into this world " Who should have no sin ;" 
and that when He grew up to be a man, He should 
suffer a painful and cruel death, so that Adam and 
Eve might be forgiven for His sake. You know 
who that little Child was — Jesus, God's only Son. 
No other would have been holy or perfect enough, 
if Jesus had not offered to leave His bright place 
in heaven, and come down on earth to die, in order 
that Adam and Eve and all who tried to be good 
and pure might be taken to heaven at last. 

It was a great, great many years before Jesus 
came down upon earth to live and die as He had 
promised ; but Adam and Eve found out a way of 
keeping that promise in remembrance by offering 
what we call sacrifices. A sacrifice means some- 
thing that is made sacred, or given up for a holy 
purpose. Generally some animal was given up as 
a sacrifice, either a lamb, or a goat ; then it was 
killed and burned upon a raised place, which was 
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called an altar, made of earth, or stones, heaped 
together. 

God did not need to be reminded of His pro- 
mise, but He allowed these sacrifices to be offered, 
in order that Adam and Eve, and those who came 
after might always keep in mind that they could 
only be saved by the suffering and death of Jesus 
Chbist, Who is often called " The Lamb of God," 
and Who offered Himself as a sacrifice for us ail 
upon the altar of the Cross. 



CHAPTER VII. 

After that Adam and Eve had been driven out 
of the garden of Eden two sons were born to them ; 
the name of the elder was Cain, the name of the 
younger, Abel. When these two grew up to be 
men, Cain became a tiller of the ground, that is, 
he looked after the land, and kept it in order; but 
Abel took care of the flocks of sheep and of 
goats. 

One day Cain and Abel went together to the 
place where they used to offer sacrifices to God, 
and each of them took something to offer. When 
Abel had killed the animals he had brought, and 
laid them upon the altar, which you will remember, 
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I told you was a raised place built up of earth or 
stones, Gob sent down fire from heaven to burn 
them. But He was not pleased with Cain's sacri- 
fice. We are not told why this was ; perhaps Cain 
may not have taken any trouble to bring the best 
of what he had ; perhaps when he saw his brother's 
offering, he may have thought that it was a better 
one than his own, and so have felt jealous of Abel 
for trying to please Gob more than he did ; but 
whatever the reason may have been, we are quite 
sure that Cain could not have brought his sacrifice 
to Gob in a right spirit, or Gob would have ac- 
cepted it just as He did Abel's. You know I have 
often told you that if we say our prayers in an angry 
or wicked spirit, Gob will never listen to them, 
nor give us what we ask. 

Now when Cain saw that the smoke of Abel's 
sacrifice was rising up toward heaven, but that his 
own was not at all acceptable to Gob, he became 
very angry, and when the two brothers went toge- 
ther into the fields, Cain gave way to his anger, and 
rose up and killed Abel. No one was near to see 
what he had done, but Gob saw and punished him 
for his cruel deed. As soon as Cain found that his 
brother was really dead he hastened away as quickly 
as he could from the place where he had slain him, 
for he was frightened at what he had done. But 
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as he went God stopped him, and God's voice said 
to him, " Where is thy brother Abel ?" Cain was 
terribly afraid when he heard this, and he thought 
he would try to hide his sin from God. He had 
never been taught as we hare, that God knows 
every single thing that we say or do, and that God 
is always near us though we cannot see Him. So 
Cain answered with a lie, and said, " T know not 
where Abel is ; am I my brother's keeper ?" Thus 
he made God more angry with him still, and God 
told him, that because of his wickedness he should 
never have a home in that land any more, but that 
he should wander about from place to place, and 
that wherever he went the ground would become 
bare and desolate, and would no more yield him 
fruit as it had done. Then Cain cried to God, and 
said, " My punishment is greater than I can bear. 
I am driven out from my father's home, and my 
father's land ; I shall never again be able to offer 
sacrifices, and if any man should meet me he will 
kill me, because I have slain my brother." 

But God set a mark upon Cain, by which he 
might be known, and said that no one should kill 
him, but that he should live all his life in sorrow 
and misery in a strange land. 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 

Now you shall hear what happened after Adam 
and Eve had been dead a long, long time. But 
first I must tell you that they both lived to be very 
old, and that they had many other children besides 
Cain and Abel, and that these children, and their 
children and grandchildren, had become a very great 
number of people. But as the world bad become 
more full of men and women, so also it had grown 
to be more and more wicked. 

Men tried to forget that there was a God Who 
would punish them ; they would not think about 
Him, nor teaeh their little ones anything about 
Him. So they made God more angry with them 
every day ; and when He looked down upon the 
earth which He had made so beautiful, and saw 
it filled with wickedness, God was so pained and 
grieved that He could not bear the sight; and 
He said that every living creature in it should be 
destroyed. 

But there was one man whom God loved because 
of his goodness, for he would not do as the men 
and women all around him did. This man's name 
was Noah ; and God spoke to Noah, and said that 
he must tell the people that if they would not leave 
off their wicked ways, nor listen to what was good, 
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nor try to do better, He would certainly punish 
them by bringing a flood of rain and waters upon 
the earth which would drown them all. And God 
told Noah how to build an ark (or large ship) which 
would float safely over the waters. In this ship 
God said that Noah and his family should be saved 
from perishing, and that some of each different kind 
of animal should be kept alive in it also. 

So Noah set to work to build the ark as God 
had told him, but it took a great many years ; and 
all that time Noah tried to warn the people that the 
flood was coming, and that it would destroy them 
all. But they would not listen, they only laughed 
at him for being so foolish as to believe that they 
could all be drowned. Still Noah went on building-; 
he did not care for their mockery, for he felt sure 
that God would do as He had said. 

At last the time came that the ark was finished ; 
and Noah and his wife, and his three sons and their 
wives — eight persona in all — went into it. God 
also caused the animals, two of each kind, to go into 
the ark of their own accord, and then God Himself 
shut them in. 

Now all at once the clouds grew dark and heavy, 
it seemed as though even the skies were angry with 
the people for their wickedness ; then the rain burst 
forth, pouring down in fierce torrents and drench- 
ing the whole earth. Then the tides rose higher 
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and higher, the seas rolled great waves in upon the 
land, the rivers burst their banks, everywhere the 
waters overflowed. 

At last the people cried to God to save them, 
but it was too late, God would not hear them now ; 
for He had given them plenty of time to leave off 
their wicked ways before He brought this punish- 
ment upon them. 

Then they called God by all the hard and unkind 
names they could think of, though He had borne 
patiently with them so long ; some of them climbed 
up upon the hill-tops to save themselves from being 
drowned ; the strong ones fought with the weaker 
ones for the highest places, they trode one upon 
another, no one cared to save any but himself, so 
cruel and selfish had they become. But it was all 
in vain, nothing could save any one of them now. 
The waters rose higher and higher, till the deepest 
valleys were filled, and the highest hill-tops were 
covered as the storm went on. It rained for forty 
days and forty nights ; and for one hundred and 
fifty days (that is, about five months) the waters 
went on rising, till all that world of people had 
sunk out of sight, and all their wicked words and 
deeds, and every sound of life was hushed beneath 
that great flood of water. 

But the ark rode safely through all that terrible 
storm, for God protected it. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

When the waters began to sink the ark rested 
(as we are told) on Mount Ararat, and after a cer- 
tain time Noah sent first a raven and then a dove 
out of the ark. The raven is a very greedy bird 
you know, it will eat almost any sort of food ; so 
that perhaps the raven which Noah sent out found 
some dead . bodies to feed upon, for it flew back- 
wards and forwards near to the ark, but never went 
into it again. The poor little dove, however, could 
find nothing to rest or to feed upon, so she very 
soon came back into the ark. 

When Noah had waited seven days, he sent her 
out again, and this time she came back with a little 
green olive leaf in her mouth. By this Noah knew 
that the trees were beginning to shoot forth once 
more. Noah waited again another seven days, and 
then he let the little dove out a third time ; and now 
he knew that the waters must have begun to dry 
up, because she did not return to the ark any more. 

Noah and his family had been shut up in the ark 
for nearly a whole year when God told them to go 
out of it ; and the first thing that Noah did, as soon 
as they had come forth, was to offer a sacrifice to 
God, to show that they were thankful to Him for 
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having kept them safely. And God accepted that 
sacrifice, and promised that so long as the world 
lasted, there should be " seed-time and harvest, 
cold and heat, summer and winter, day and night." 
God told Noah also to look up at the rainbow in 
the sky, for that that should be a sign that He 
would never bring a flood upon the world to 
destroy it again. 

God could not have given us a more perfect sign 
of His promise than this, because the rainbow is 
caused by the sun shining oh the little round drops 
of rain, which reflect those pretty colours, red, blue, 
green, yellow, and orange ; so that, you see, there 
must be sunshine as well as rain to make that beau- 
tiful bow in the clouds. It is the sunshine and rain 
together too, which causes the seeds to grow, and the 
fruits of the earth to ripen for the harvest, and we 
believe that God will always in future give us both 
sunshine and rain so long as the world continues, 
because there could not be a rainbow without 
them. 

The three sons of Noah, Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
pheth, each went different ways when they had left 
the ark, because they and their families would soon 
have become too many in number for them all to 
^'ve in one place. 

Vow I am going to tell you what happened many 
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years after the flood, and when the earth was filled 
with men and women once more. There was one 
set of people who had grown to be very rich, and 
proud, and powerful, and who wanted to make a 
great name for themselves, in order that other na- 
tions might feel afraid of them, and that they might 
thus become more powerful still. So they deter- 
mined at last that the best way of doing this would 
be to build a great city, which should be so strong 
that nothing could destroy it. In this city they 
said they would make for themselves a tower "whose 
top should teach unto heaven." 

They were not so foolish, of course, as to think 
that they really could make one to reach up to hea- 
ven, but what they meant was, that they would 
build it up to a very great height, just as you 
sometimes tell me a thing "is nearly up to the skies," 
when you want to make me think how very high 
it is. Perhaps these men thought that they might 
even set God's power at defiance then, and that if 
another flood should come they might by these 
means be able to save themselves. So they began 
at once to build. They found out how to burn the 
bricks, and to make mortar that would last for 
thousands of years ; they made the walls of their 
city stronger and thicker than any that had ever 
been built before ; and soon they had raised their 
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tower several stories high, so that already it looked 
a splendid building. It was square in shape, and 
each two stories were to be smaller than the two 
which were below them. But just as these people 
were beginning to boast of the greatness of their 
work, and fancying that nothing could prevent them 
from finishing it, God hindered them in a way which 
they had never thought of, for He did not choose 
that they should collect themselves into this one 
city, and become greater and stronger than any 
other nation in the world. 

And how do you think God punished them for 
their pride P He caused them all to speak different 
languages, so that they could no longer understand 
what one another said. 

After this they could not work together any more ; 
they were obliged to leave off building, and to se- 
parate themselves into different companies. Those 
who spoke in one language went one way, those 
who spoke in another language went another way, 
and the tower, which they had begun with so much 
pride and boasting, was left unfinished ; and was 
called the tower of " Babel," which means " con- 
fusion," because God had confounded their tongues 
so that the people could no more speak all alike as 
they had done. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The next story which we read in the Bible is ihe 
life of a great prince, whose name was Abram. He 
was very good, and God loved him because he tried 
to obey Him in all things. After he became a man 
God told him to leave his own country, and to go to 
a land that was a long way off, called Canaan. And 
although Abram knew nothing about this land, nor 
even about the way by which he would have to go, 
he did not hesitate to obey God's command, or feel 
afraid to go, for he felt sure that God would take 
care of him, because He had promised to bless him, 
and to make him one day the father of a great many 
people. So Abram took his wife Sarai, and his 
nephew Lot, and all that he possessed, and left his 
home and country to go into Canaan. 

The people to whom Abram belonged did not 
live in houses as we do. They used to have tents 
made of the skins of animals fastened together, and 
drawn over poles of wood. These skins were so 
thick that they would keep out the rain, or keep off 
the hot sun ; and when the people wanted to travel 
from one place to another, they had only to take 
up the tent-poles, and to load their camels or asses 
with all that they wished to carry with them. 
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Thus they could make a journey whenever they 
liked, resting when they came to a suitable place, 
or wherever there happened to be plenty of food 
and water for their flocks and herds. 

Abram journeyed in this manner until he came to 
a place called Sichem, where was a beautiful valley 
covered with rich grass, and watered by fresh cool 
streams. Here Abram set up his tent, and God 
appeared to him, and told him that he was now in 
the land of Canaan, and that all that beautiful coun- 
try should one day belong to his children. Abram 
was very glad to hear this, and he built an altar in 
this place to mark the spot where God had ap- 
peared to him. But he did not stay here, he went 
on from one place to another, and pitched his tents 
wherever he found good pasture and plenty of water 
for his sheep and cattle. 

The country of Canaan was full of hills and 
plains, and there were not such numbers of people 
in the world then, so that, in many parts, if any one 
chose to cultivate a piece of land, and dig wells for 
water, he could keep the land he had cultivated, 
and claim it for his own. Thus, you see, people 
could wander about then pretty much as they liked. 

We read that after Abram had been for some 
time in Canaan there was a famine in that land. 
By a famine I mean that there was a great want of 
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food. The weather, most likely, had been very dry ? 
so that the corn, and grass, and fruit, had all wi- 
thered up under the scorching sun, having had no 
rain to make them grow. And if all the corn, and 
grass, and fruit were withered, it must indeed have 
been hard to find food either for men or for 
animals. 

So when the famine began Abram and Lot his 
nephew left the land of Canaan, and went down 
into Egypt. There was not the same want of food 
there as there was in Canaan, because at a certain 
time every year the great river Nile overflows its 
banks, and waters all the country round. And 
when the waters have sunk away, everything grows 
richly and beautifully again ; so that they do not 
need the rain in Egypt as much as in other coun- 
tries, and indeed they scarcely have any there at all. 

Well, Abram and Lot came into Egypt, as I 
have said, because of the famine, and now Abram 
did something that was very wrong. You shall 
hear what this was. Abram's wife Sarai was a very 
beautiful woman, much fairer than the women of 
Egypt; and Abram was afraid that the king of 
Egypt might hear of her beauty, and might perhaps 
kill him in ordei to have Sarai for his wife. So 
Abram told every one that she was his sister, and 
not that she was his wife. Very soon some of the 
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princes of Egypt saw Sarai, and told the king how 
beautiful she was ; and when the king heard that 
she was the sister of Abram, he gave him very rich 
presents, and took Sarai into his palace. But soon 
God brought great troubles upon King Pharaoh, 
because it was not right for Sarai to be taken into 
his palace to be his wife. Then the king found out 
that Abram had deceived him in saying that she 
was his sister; and he told Abram to take away 
Sarai at once, and commanded his servants to 
send him out of the land pf Egypt, with all that 
he had. 



CHAPTER XI. 

When Abram left Egypt, he and Lot came back 
once more into Canaan. They had both grown very 
rich during the time they had been away ; and now 
Abram had men-servants, and maid-servants, and 
oxen, and camels, and asses, and silver, and gold. 
Lot also had a great many servants, and flocks, and 
herds, and tents, so that it seemed impossible for 
them any longer to keep together. Although the 
famine was now over, most probably there was not 
so much pasture for their flocks to feed upon as 
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there had been before it began ; and besides this, 
some of Abram's servants and some of Lot's ser- 
vants quarrelled. Then Abram said it would be 
best for them to separate now, and that Lot should 
be the one to choose which way lie would go. So 
Lot chose to go down to the beautiful plain of Jor- 
dan, where the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
stood, (about which I snail have to tell you soon,) 
but Abram stayed in the hill country of Canaan. 

After Lot had gone God told Abram to look all 
round, east and west, north and south, and said, 
that all the country which he could see should be- 
long to his children for ever. And Abram believed 
that it would be as God said, although he had not 
one child then, and he and Sarai were both growing 
quite old. 

When Abram was nearly one hundred years old, 
God changed his name to Abraham, which means, 
the " Father of a multitude," and Sarai's name He 
changed to Sarah, which means "Princess;" and 
God promised Abraham that lie should have a son, 
who should be called Isaac. 

One day as Abraham sat in the door of his tent, 
he looked up and saw three men coming towards 
him. It is the custom of the people in Eastern 
countries, when they wish to show great respect to 
any one, or to ask a favour, to bow their he«* J - 
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low, nearly to the ground. Thus when Abraham 
saw these men coming towards him, he got up and 
went to meet them, and bowed himself down. 
Then he begged them to come and rest nnderthe 
shade of the trees, (for it was in the middle of the 
day when the snn was very hot,) and to let a little 

water be fetched to wash their feet, and some food 

to refresh them before they passed on.. 

Ton, perhaps, think it a funny thing that Abra- 
ham should baveoffisred them water to wash their 
feet, but you will not think it so if I ^ you that 
the people in that hot country did not wear any- 
thing on their feet except when they went on a 
journey, or out from their homes. Then they used 
to put on soles made of leather, or wood, and list- 
ened together witii thongs, or what we should call 
little straps. So you can imagine how glad these 
men would be to bathe their feet in cool water after 
walking over the hot dry ground in the very heat 
of the day. 

When the strangers had come under the shade 
of the trees to rest, Abraham called Sarah, and 
bade her bake some cakes as quickly as she could, 
in the hot ashes upon the hearth, while he prepared 
some meat. As soon as these things were ready 
Abraham brought some butter and milk, and spread 
a feast for the strangers under the trees ; and he him- 
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self stood near them while they ate of what he had 
provided. As he stood by, one of the men said to 
Abraham, " Where is thy wife ?" and he answered, 
" She is in the tent." The man then told Abraham 
that in the next year she should have a son. Now 
the tent was just behind where these strangers were 
resting, so that Sarah could hear quite well what 
they were speaking about, and when she heard this 
she laughed, for she did not believe she would ever 
have a son now. She had been wishing for one all 
her life, and she thought that if God had intended 
her to have any children He would have given them 
to her before she grew old, for she was quite an old 
woman now. 

The stranger was sorry that Sarah did not believe 
him, and said, " Why does Sarah laugh ? God can 
do everything, and He will certainly give her a son 
as I have promised." Then Sarah felt afraid, and 
she said, " I did not laugh ;" but this grieved the 
stranger still more, for he knew that she had told 
a lie. 

After this the three men rose up to go, and Abra- 
ham went with them. When they had gone a little 
way, one of the strangers, the same one who had 
promised that Sarah should have a son, told Abra- 
ham that God was going to bring a dreadful 
punishment upon the cities of Sodom and Gomor- 
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rah, because the people in tbem had become so 
wicked, and their sin was so grievous in His sight. 
The stranger said he knew that Abraham would 
try to teach his children how God had punished 
sinners, so that, when they became a great nation, 
they might take warning from those punishments, 
and not make God angry by doing the same 
wicked things themselves ; and this was why God 
allowed Abraham to know that He was going to 
destroy the cities of that beautiful plain. While 
the stranger was speaking thus to Abraham, the 
other two men went on towards Sodom, but Abra- 
ham stood still, for he felt sure that this must 
be the Son of God, Who had come down from 
heaven with two of His angels to talk with him. 
Abraham had only thought of these men being tra- 
vellers tired with their journey, when he had offered 
to show them kindness. How glad he must have 
felt now that he had not let them pass by ! 

The other two men, as I have said, went on to- 
wards Sodom, but Abraham stood still before the 
Loed. Then Abraham prayed Him not to let the 
righteous perish with the wicked, but to spare the 
city of Sodom if there could be fifty good people 
found in it. And when the Loed promised that 
the city should be spared if there could be fifty 
found there who were not wicked, Abraham begged 
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the Lord not to be angry with him for speaking, 
and entreated Him more and more to spare the 
city, until He said that even if there were but ten 
good people found there, the city of Sodom should 
not be destroyed. After this the Lord left Abra- 
ham and Abraham went back to his tents. 



CHAPTER XII. 

You remember my telling you that when Abra- 
ham and Lot separated, Lot chose to go to the 
beautiful valley of Jordan, where the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah stood. Well, the next time we read 
about Lot, we find that he was in the city of Sodom 
when several kings met to fight one with another. 
Some of these kings were on one side, some on the 
other ; but the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah were 
amongst those who were beaten in the battle, and 
obliged to escape to the mountains for safety. 
Then we read that those who had conquered in this 
fight took away Lot, and all that he possessed ; for 
they not only carried off all that they found in the 
cities, such as food, and other things that were of 
use, but took away many of the people also. As 
soon as Abraham heard of what had befallen his 
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nephew Lot, he armed a great many servants, and 
went out and fought another battle in the night, and 
brought back Lot and all who had been carried 
away with him, and made those who had taken 
them away restore to them all their goods. 

After this the king of Sodom went out to meet 
Abraham, and to thank him for What he had done ; 
he offered Abraham gifts too of all the things 
which he had brought back from their enemies, but 
Abraham would take nothing. 

You see, therefore, that the reason Abraham en- 
treated the Lord so especially to spare Sodom was 
because he knew that his nephew Lot was in that 
city. And although God could not spare the city 
because there were not even ten good people to be 
found in it, yet for Abraham's sake God did save 
Lot from perishing with the rest in that dreadful 
fire. You shall hear how this was. 

After the two other strangers had left Abraham 
speaking with the Loed, they went on towards 
Sodom. It was evening when they reached the city, 
and Lot saw them as they entered, and begged them 
to come into his house and rest there for that night. 
He did not know that they were angels any more 
than Abraham had done, and he little thought of 
the fearful death from which they had come to save 

him. 
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When the men had entered Lot's house, Lot pre- 
pared a feast for them, and did his best to give 
them a safe lodging for the night as he thought ; 
for there were no inns then where people could 
lodge, so that it was considered a duty to show 
kindness to strangers. 

But as soon as the night came on, the angels told 
Lot that they had been sent by God to destroy the 
cities of the plain because of their dreadful wicked- 
ness, and that he must make haste and bring those 
who belonged to his family out of the place, or they 
would all perish. 

So Lot went out, and spoke to his sons-in-law, 
those who had married his daughters, and said, 
" Up, let us get away from this place, for God is 
going to destroy it." But they would not listen 
when Lot tried to persuade them to come, and 
warned them that if they stayed, they would all be 
consumed in the fire ; they only laughed at what he 
said, just as the people had laughed at Noah, when 
he had warned them of the coming of the flood. 
So Lot was obliged to leave his sons-in-law. 

Then when the morning began to dawn, the an- 
gels hastened Lot, and his wife, and his two daugh- 
ters, and brought them safely out of the city, and 
bid them escape to the mountains, and not look be- 
hind them, or stay on the way, lest the fire which 
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fell upon Sodom should destroy them also. Lot 
was not a brave man like Abraham, nor did he 
trust in God to protect him as Abraham always 
did; and when the angels told him to escape to 
the mountains, Lot was afraid to go lest some 
danger should overtake him, and he begged them 
to let him go to the little city which was afterwards 
called " Zoar" instead. Zoar was not far off, and 
by the time the morning sun began to shine, Lot 
and his two daughters had reached the city safely. 

But Lot's wife was not with them, where was she ? 
Ah ! she had forgotten the angel's warning, and 
stopped to look back, longing in her heart to return 
to her home, and she had become like a pillar of salt. 

And now over all the cities of the plain there 
fell a burning shower of fire and brimstone, which 
God rained down upon them ; so that when Abraham 
went early in the morning to the place where he 
had stood speaking with the Lord the day before, 
and looked towards Sodom and Gomorrah, he saw 
only the smoke of those burning cities. They were 
but a heap of ruins now ; and men, women, and 
children, all lay dead beneath that smouldering 
sulphur. 

No one would ever again have a home on that 
desolate spot, not a tree would ever grow there 
again, not even a little flower would ever raise its 
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head, nor one little blade of green grass be ever 
seen there any more, for God had made the whole 
place desolate. 

Yes ! and it is desolate still, for travellers tell 
us, that where those cities stood the ground is all 
covered now by what we call the Dead Sea, be- 
cause its waters are so salt and bitter that nothing 
can ever live in them. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

When Abraham was one hundred years old his 
little son Isaac was born. Abraham and Sarah were 
both so happy to have a child of their own ; and 
Sarah said that God had made her to " laugh for 
joy," because He had given her a son in her old 
age. She felt sorry indeed then to think that she 
had laughed when the stranger had promised that 
she should have a son. 

Now I must tell you that in Abraham's house- 
hold there was a little boy named Ishmael. Abra- 
ham was very fond of this boy, and if he and 
Sarah had had no child they would have treated 
him as if he had been their own son, and would 
have given to him all their riches and possessions 
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when they died. But after Isaac was born this 
was no longer to be thought of; they must love 
the little son whom God had given them best, and 
think first of him. This did not please Ishmael's 
mother, Hagar, who was maid to Sarah : she grew 
vexed at it, and did not treat her mistress so well as 
she ought to have done. Ishmael grew jealous too ; 
and on the day that little Isaac was three years old, 
and when Abraham had made a great feast to keep 
his birthday, Ishmael behaved so rudely, and made 
Sarah so angry, that she begged Abraham to send 
away Hagar and her son, that they might not vex 
her any more. Abraham felt very sorry to do this, 
for he still loved the boy Ishmael very much ; but 
he knew that it would be right to send them 
away, and he prayed to God to keep them out of 
danger. 

So the next morning Abraham rose up very early, 
before the sun grew hot, and gave Hagar some food 
to carry with her, and hung a goat's skin full of 
water across her shoulders, (for the bottles which 
they used then were made of skins sewn up very 
tight,) and then Hagar took the boy by the hand, 
and they wandered away together into the wilder- 
ness. By-and-by the water which they had brought 
with them was all finished, and there was no sign 
of any well to be seen. So they were obliged to 
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go on, wandering they did not know where, though 
the sun well nigh scorched them with its heat, and 
they were already very weary with their journey. 

At last, however, the poor boy became quite 
worn out, and could go no farther; his lips were 
parched with thirst, and he was too faint and tired 
to move. Then his mother laid him down under 
the shade of a bush, and went away a little distance 
off, for she knew that her son must die, and she 
could not bear to hear his cry for " water, water," 
when there was none to give him. 

But although his mother could not help him God 
would not let him perish : He heard the voice of 
the lad, and sent an angel out of heaven to speak 
to Hagar, and to tell her that Ishmael should not 
die. And when Hagar looked up she saw a well 
of water, which God had provided, nigh to where 
she was sitting ; and she went and filled her bottle, 
and gave Ishmael drink, and bathed his burning 
lips ; and soon he was well again. 

Ishmael afterwards grew up to be a great man, 
and was very fond of hunting. 

I think we ought to like this story, because it 
shows how near God always is to us, although we 
cannot see Him ; and how ready the angels are to 
fly, at His word, to help us. We cannot see the 
angels now, as God often allowed people to do 
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hundreds of years ago ; but still God sends thein 
to help us when we are in danger or trouble, just 
as He sent this one to Hagar. For, although God 
is watching over the whole world, over millions 
upon millions of people, yet He is close to every one 
of us, and sees what each one is doing, both in the 
brightest day, and in the darkest night. God 
knows when the tiniest child is whispering its little 
hymn, as it lies in its soft bed at night, although 
He is listening at the same time to the prayers of 
thousands upon thousands of men and women. A 
little sparrow even cannot fall to the ground with- 
out God's knowing, although there are such count- 
less numbers of birds ever flying to and fro in 
the air. 

Yes ! dear children, God is very near to us at 
all times; and so long as we try to please Him, 
His angels keep guard around us, and spread their 
bright wings to shield us from the wicked spirits 
who want to put bad thoughts into our hearts, 
and make us wicked too. 

I think if we could only see those glorious, beau- 
tiful angels watching round us, we should never 
drive them away. But we do drive them away 
very often when we do what is wrong, or mean, or 
cowardly. 

They cannot stay by us when we let the wicked 
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spirits come too near, and do not ask God to keep 
us from listening to them, when they try to tempt 
us. Think of this the next time you feel inclined 
to be naughty, or to do what you know to be wrong, 
and ask God, for Jesu's sake, not to let His an- 
gels leave you ; and He will hear your prayer, 

" For Chbist, Who looks into our hearts, 
Sees all we think, hears all we say, 
Will surely help us to be good 
If we but watch and pray." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

In the last story which I read to you Isaac was 
a little boy of only three years old. We do not 
read any more about him in the Bible until he had 
grown up to be a young man. Then God saw how 
very dearly Abraham loved this son Isaac, and He 
wished to try whether Abraham would be ready to 
give up what he loved so dearly in order to please 
Him. 

So God told Abraham to take his son, his only 
son, and to go to one of the mountains in the land 
of Moriah, and there to offer him up as a sacrifice. 
He was to kill and to burn Isaac, just as he would 
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kill and burn any other creature which he wished 
to sacrifice to God. It seemed a dreadful thing 
for God to tell him to kill his own child, but Abra- 
ham remembered how good God had been to him 
all his life long, and knew therefore that God must 
have some good reason for wishing him to do a 
thing so cruel. So Abraham set out at once upon 
this sad journey, and took two young men with 
him besides Isaac, that they might carry the wood 
which he would require for the sacrifice. 

They travelled for more than two days before 
they came near to the place which God had ap- 
pointed ; then when Abraham looked up and saw 
that they were not very far from it, he gave the 
wood to Isaac to carry, and bade the two young men 
wait behind while he and Isaac went on. 

Abraham had not told Isaac the reason of this 
journey, for he could not bear to tell him, therefore 
Isaac began to wonder that his father should have 
taken nothing to offer up ; so after Abraham had 
given him the wood to carry, Isaac said to his 
father, " Father, here are the fire and the wood, but 
where is the lamb for a burnt-offering P" 

Even then Abraham did not like to tell him what 
he was going to do, so he answered, " My son, God 
will provide Himself a lamb for a burnt-offering." 

But as soon as they had reached the place, Abra- 
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ham took the wood from Isaac, and laid it in readi- 
ness upon the altar ; and then Isaac knew that he 
was to be the sacrifice, and he too was ready to 
obey God's command. He did not add to his 
father's grief by being unwilling to die, but allowed 
his father to bind him, and lay him down upon the 
wood on which he was to be burned. 

Abraham took up the knife, and stretched out 
his hand to slay his dear, dear son, as he lay 
bound upon the altar ; but God was satisfied now. 
The angel of God held back his hand, and God 
called to him out of heaven not to hurt his son at 
all, for now He knew that Abraham would obey 
Him always, since he had not refused to give up 
to God a thing so precious to him as the life of his 
only son. God told Abraham also, that because 
he had done this, He would bless him in all that 
he did, and that through him all the whole earth 
should one day be blessed. 

Abraham did not go back without offering a sa- 
crifice to God in that place, for when he had loosed 
Isaac, he looked and saw close behind him a ram 
caught in the bushes, so Abraham took the ram, 
and offered it up in the stead of his son. Then 
Abraham and Isaac returned joyfully together to 
their home. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Abraham's wife Sarah died when she was one 
hundred and twenty-seven years old; and Abra- 
ham bought a cave, which was called the Cave of 
Machpelah, and there he buried her. A year or 
two after Sarah died Abraham began to wish for 
Isaac to have a wife. But he did not want him to 
marry any of the women of Canaan, for he saw 
how wicked most of them were ; neither did he like 
to send his son to the land from which he had come, 
that he might choose a wife for himself from among 
his own people, because it was by God's command 
you remember, that Abraham had left that country, 
and he thought it might seem like disobeying God, 
or as though he wished to go back again, if he were 
to send his son there, 

So Abraham determined to send his steward, (or 
chief servant,) Eliezer, instead. 

Even in a thing like this Abraham did not doubt 
but that God would be with him, for we read that, 
when Abraham had called Eliezer, and told him all 
that he wished him to do, he said to him also, 
" The God Who has brought me out of my own 
country, and Who has promised that all this land 
shall one day belong to my children, He will send 
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His angel before you, and will help you to choose 
a wife for my son." 

Tt was a dangerous and difficult journey that Abra- 
ham wanted his servant to undertake, but Eliezer 
loved his master well, and believed him when he 
said that God's angel would go before him; for 
Abraham had taught him that God would be sure 
to help those who were striving to do anything that 
was good. 

Therefore Eliezer prepared at once to do as his 
master had bidden him : he took ten camels, and 
loaded them with all that was needful for such a 
long journey, and he did not forget to take a great 
many presents with him also. 

If you do not know, you will wonder how they 
load such tall animals as camels. The camels kneel 
down when their masters want to fasten on their 
loads, or to take them from off their backs. They 
have hard flesh upon their knees, so that it does not 
hurt them to kneel down. The camel, as you 
know, is often called " the ship of the desert ;" no 
other animal could carry men over the burning 
plains as the camel does, when too often there is 
nothing to be seen for miles and miles but the hot 
yellow sand. Though the camels are such clumsy 
looking creatures, yet some of them can travel as 
fast as a horse, and will keep on with their journey 
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for a much longer time than a horse could do. 
Bat it is not only this which makes the camel so 
useful ; it can carry very heavy burdens, and above 
all it can go for many days without water; for 
God has provided it with a kind of bag inside its 
body, which will hold a supply of water, and by 
means of this I believe it has been known to go 
for two whole weeks without drinking any. The 
camel has broad flat feet too with soft lumps un- 
derneath, which make it tread firmly in the loose 
sand. 

You see how God has thought of the wants of all 
His creatures. 

But now we must go on with the story of Eliezer. 
God brought him safely to the end of his journey, 
and at length he came near to the city of Nahor, 
the place to which Abraham had sent him. 

Now Eliezer knew that it was the custom for the 
women of the city to come out in the evening to 
draw water from the wells ; he knew too that many 
would come, both rich and poor, because none were 
too proud to fetch water. So at evening he made 
his camels kneel down to rest by a well that was 
just outside the city. Then Eliezer prayed to God 
that He would show kindness to his master, Abra- 
ham, and would cause the woman who was to be 
Isaac's wife, to come to that well, and that when 
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he asked her to give him some water to drink, she 
might say to him, "Drink, and I will give thy 
camels drink also." If she made this answer, then 
Eliezer would know that she was the woman whom 
God intended to be his young master's wife. And 
God heard Eliezer's prayer ; he had scarcely finished 
praying before a young woman, named Eebekah, 
came by to the well. She was very fair, she had 
her pitcher on her shoulder, and she went down 
and filled it at the well, and came up again. As 
she came back, Eliezer ran to meet her and said, 
" Let me, I pray you, drink a little water from your 
pitcher." And when he had drunk from it, she 
looked at his poor tired camels kneeling by the 
well, and said kindly to Eliezer, " I will draw water 
for your camels to drink too." So she quickly 
emptied her pitcher into the trough which was set 
close by for the animals to drink out of, and then 
she ran to the well and filled it again, and so went 
on drawing water until all the camels had quenched 
their thirst. 

All the time Eebekah was drawing the water, 
Eliezer stood by wondering whether God had really 
sent her there, for he could hardly believe that his 
prayer had been answered already. But after the 
camels had finished drinking, Eliezer went and took 
out from his presents an ornament of gold, and two 
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gold bracelets, and gave them to her, saying, "Tell me, 
I pray thee, whose daughter thou art, and if there is 
room in thy father's house for us to lodge P" And 
Bebekah answered that her father bad food and 
straw, and plenty of room both for him and his 
camels ; she told Eliezer also that her father's name 
was Bethuel, and that he was a son of Nahor. 

Now Nahor was Abraham's own brother, so 
you can think how glad Eliezer must have been 
to hear this, and to find that this girl was Isaac's 
cousin. Now he felt sure that God must have 
listened to his prayer, so he bowed his head and 
thanked Him with all his heart. 

Bebekah had gone away when Eliezer looked up, 
for she had run to tell her mother of his coming, 
and to show her the beautiful presents which he 
had given her. 

And when Laban, Bebekah's brother, heard what 
she said, and saw the presents which his sister had 
received, he went out to meet Eliezer, and found 
him still standing by the camels at the well. So 
he brought Eliezer home, and took the loads from 
off the backs of his camels, and gave them food. 
When this was done Laban ordered water to be 
fetched that Eliezer and the men who were with 
him might bathe their feet ; then he brought meat 
and bread and other things to refresh them. But 
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Eliezer would taste nothing until he had told them 
the reason of his coming ; how that he was the 
servant of Abraham ; how greatly God had blessed 
his master, and how rich Abraham Was in flocks 
and herds, and gold and silver, and many more 
things, and how that Abraham had an only son to 
whom all these riches would one day belong. Then 
Eliezer went on to tell them of the promise which 
he had made to Abraham, that he would undertake 
this journey in order to try to find a wife for this 
son, Isaac, from among Abraham's own family. 
He told them also of what Abraham had said, that 
" God's angel would be with him," and how God 
had answered his prayer at the well when Bebekah 
came out, and offered to draw the water for his 
camels. And then he asked them to say at once whe- 
ther they were willing to give Bebekah to be Isaac's 
wife or not. 

Bebekah's father and brother both answered that 
they would give her to be Isaac's wife, because God 
must have intended that it should be so. And when 
Eliezer heard these words he felt so glad and thank- 
ful that he bowed himself down to the earth, and 
worshipped God. After this he brought out all 
his presents, and gave some to each, as was the 
custom ; to Bebekah he gave jewels of silver, and 
jewels of gold, and beautiful clothes ; and to her 
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mother and brother he gave precious things also. 
Then Eliezer and his men sat down to the supper 
which Laban had made ready for them, and they all 
rested there for that night. 

When the morning came, Eliezer wanted to start 
on his journey homewards again, but Eebekah's 
mother begged him to wait a little longer, if it 
were only a few days at the least, for she did not 
like parting with Eebekah so soon. Eliezer, how* 
ever, entreated them so earnestly not to hinder him 
from returning to his master at once, that they 
called Eebekah, and asked her if she would go with 
Eliezer, and she answered, " I will go." So they 
placed her upon one of the camels, and she took 
her nurse, Deborah, with her, and thus Eebekah 
went away with Eliezer into the land of Canaan. 

Just as they were coming to the end of their long 
journey, Eebekah looked up and saw some one 
walking in the fields a little way off, so she said to 
the servant, " Who is this that is coming to meet 
us?" And Eliezer answered that it was Isaac 
whom she saw coming towards them. 

As soon as Eebekah heard that, she got down 
off her camel, and covered herself with her veil. 
This was to show that she knew he was to be her 
husband, and that she would try to obey him. So 
Isaac met them, and after he had heard from 
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Eliezer of all he had done, he took Rebekah home 
to the tent that had been his mother's, and she 
became his wife. And Isaac and Eebekah loved 
one another well, and were very happy together, for 
God had fitted them one for the other. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Isaac and Eebekah had been married a great 
many years before they had any children j then two 
little sons were born to them, their names were 
Esau and Jacob. Esau was the elder, but there 
was scarcely any difference in their ages, for they 
were twins. 

As these two boys grew older, Esau became bold 
and daring, he did not care to stay at home looking 
after the flocks ; he loved to rove over the moun- 
tains, and to lead a wild life, hunting down animals, 
and killing them either with his bow or with his 
sword. 

But Jacob liked best to be with his parents ; he 
was quite content to live in the tents, and to feed 
his father's sheep and cattle ; it would have been 
no pleasure to him to lead such a rough life as his 
brother did. 
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And so it came to pass that Isaac loved bis daring 
son Esau the better of the two. He was proud of 
him and of his skill in hunting; while Bebekab 
loved most her quiet son, Jacob, who was always 
at hand to give her help when she needed it, and 
who never caused her to be anxious about him, as 
she often was about Esau. 

But before I go on to tell you more about these 
two sons of Isaac, I should like to make you under- 
stand what is meant by a birthright. You know 
that if our good Queen were to die, the Prince of 
Wales would be our King. He has a right to come 
to the throne because he is the eldest son of the 
Queen ; and if the people were to make either of 
his brothers king instead of him, that would be 
taking away his birthright. When any one has 
great riches, or a noble name, we call his eldest son 
the " heir ;" by this we mean that he will one day 
inherit a great portion of his father's riches, or lands, 
and that he will take his father's name. This 
would be his birthright. Now amongst the people 
of Abraham it was thought a great honour to be 
the eldest of a family. More respect was paid to 
the eldest than was shown to either of the others ; 
the eldest son had also a right to do certain things 
which the others were not allowed to do : he had 
too, a larger portion of his father's goods, more 
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cattle, or silver, or gold given to him than was 
given to either of the younger sons. 

Well, you remember my saying that Esau was 
the elder of Isaac's sons, now you shall hear how 
Jacob contrived to take away the birthright from 
his brother. 

It happened long after they had both grown up 
to be men. One day Esau came home from the fields 
very tired and hungry, for he had been hunting, 
and as he came in Jacob had just finished making 
some pottage from the red seeds of a plant called 
"lentil." This red pottage has a very savoury 
smell, and the people of that country are very fond 
of it. When Esau smelt the nice pottage which 
Jacob had been making, he asked his brother to 
give him some because he felt nearly dead with 
hunger. 

But Jacob was selfish, and would not give him 
the pottage for nothing. He thought this would 
be a good opportunity to get Esau to give up the 
birthright to him, for it was what he had long 
coveted, and he knew that Esau did not value it 
as he would have done had it been his. There- 
fore instead of giving his hungry brother the 
food at once, Jacob said, " Sell me the birthright, 
and then I will give you the pottage." Esau wa? 
too reckless Jo consider the consequences of what 
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he was doing, and at the moment thought only of 
how he could satisfy his hunger, so he agreed to 
this, and took the red pottage and ate it, and went 
away. 

Esau could never love his brother so well after 
this as he had done before, for Jacob had acted very 
meanly in taking advantage of his distress to get 
what he wanted. 

But although the birthright was sold to Jacob 
now, Esau could not really give it up to him, unless 
his father agreed that it should be his ; so that 
Jacob could not yet call it his own. And now I 
shall have to tell you how dishonestly he acted in 
order to prevent Esau from having it. 

Isaac, their father, had grown richer every year, 
but he was getting very old now, his eyes were dim 
so that he could no longer see, and he began to 
think that he must very soon die. Then he called 
his favourite son, Esau, to him, and begged him to 
go out and hunt for venison, that he might make him 
some savoury meat such as he loved, for that after 
he had eaten of it he would give him his blessing, 
because he knew not how soon he might die. 

So Esau took up his bow and went out to the 
fields to look for some game, and Eebekah watched 
him as he went away. She did not feel happy 
when she saw him go, for she had overheard what 
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his father had said to him, and it vexed her to 
think that if Isaac should give Esau the blessing 
which belonged to the elder son, Jacob would lose 
the birthright after all. 

Then a bad thought came into her head ; she said 
to herself, " Esau shall not get the blessing, my 
husband is old and blind, and I shall easily be able 
to deceive him. Now I will call Jacob, and tell 
him to get me two kids that I may make some sa- 
voury meat, and Jacob shall take it to his father 
before Esau comes back ; then he will have the 
blessing instead of Esau." 

So she called Jacob; but he felt afraid when 
Bebekah told him of this plan, and said that most 
likely his father would find him out, because Esau 
had a hairy skin and his own was a smooth one, 
and that perhaps his father would feel him although 
he was too blind to see. And then it would be worse 
for him, he said, than if he had let Esau keep the 
birthright ; for, if Isaac should discover how wick- 
edly he was trying to deceive him, he would be sure 
to ask God to punish instead of to bless him. 

Still Bebekah felt quite determined, and she 
answered, " I will take the punishment, my son, 
only go and do as I say." 

So Jacob went and brought the kids to his mo- 
ther; and as soon as Bebekah had prepared the 
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meat, she took some of Esau's clothes and put them 
upon Jacob. Then she put the skins of the kids 
which he had killed, upon his hands, and upon the 
smooth part of his neck, so that his hands and neck 
might feel rough like his brother's ; and after this 
she gave him the meat, and some bread, to cany to 
Isaac, his father. 

Isaac could not see who it was that came into 
his tent when Jacob brought him the meat, but he 
guessed by the sound of his voice that it must be 
Jacob who spoke to him. Still he wished to make 
quite sure, so he asked, " Who art thou, my son ?" 
And what answer do you think Jacob made to his 
father, because he was too old and blind to see ? 
He said, " I am Esau, your eldest sod, I have been 
out to hunt for venison as you bade me, and now 
here it is ; I pray you, father, sit and eat of it, that 
you may afterwards give me your blessing." 

But Isaac knew how very frequently Esau had 
to hunt till he was tired and worn out, before he 
could kill any game, and he could not help won- 
dering greatly at his having been able to find it, 
and to dress it in so short a time. So Isaac asked 
again, " How is it that you have found it so quickly, 
my sonP" 

To this Jacob answered, that God had brought 
it to him, meaning that God had sent the game in 
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his way, so that he might kill it. Still Isaac did 
not feel quite satisfied that it was really his eldest 
son, and he made Jacob come near to him that he 
might feel him. 

Now Jacob's hands felt hairy because of the skins 
which Bebekah had put over them ; therefore after 
Isaac had felt them he said, "the hands are the 
hands of Esau, but the voice is Jacob's voice;" 
and then to make quite sure he once more asked, 
" Art thou indeed my very son Esau ?" And Jacob 
replied again, " I am." 

So Isaac did eat of the venison, and drank of the 
wine which Jacob brought him also ; then he blessed 
him, and prayed that God would give Jacob all the 
good things of the earth, as well as His blessing 
from Heaven ; that people might serve him, and 
that he might be Lord over the rest of his family. 

And now Jacob had got what he had so long 
coveted. Isaac had prayed for God's blessing 
upon him as though he had been the eldest son, 
and had made him Lord over his brother ; so the 
birthright was his at last. 

But do you think that he was happy now ? No 1 
he could not be happy, for besides deceiving his 
poor blind father, he had stolen the blessing from 
his brother like a thief, he had told (as liars always 
have to do) one untruth upon another to hide his 
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sin, and, worse lie than all, he had said that it was 
God Who had helped him to find the venison. 

Jacob's punishment very soon began, as I will 
tell you in the next chapter ; and all through his 
life he had to suffer for this sin. But when we 
think of Jacob's wickedness we must not quite for- 
get that he thought he had a right to try to get his 
father's blessing because Esau had promised to give 
up the birthright to him. It was the way in which 
he tried to get it that was so wrong. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

I said I would tell you in my next chapter how 
very soon Jacob began to feel the punishment of 
his sin. He had scarcely gone out from his father's 
presence when Esau came back from his hunting ; 
and with the venison which he had caught, he also 
made a dish of savoury meat, and took it to Isaac, 
(just as Jacob had done only a little while before,) 
and begged Isaac to rise, and eat of it, and to give 
him his blessing as he had promised. But when 
Isaac heard the sound of Esau's voice he was trou- 
bled and said, "Who is this?" and when Esau 
answered, "I am thy firstborn son, Esau," Isaac 
trembled greatly, for he knew that he had been 
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deceived. Therefore he said to Esau, " Your 
brother has come deceitfully, and has taken away 
your blessing. He brought me venison, and I have 
eaten of it, and have blessed him before you came." 

Esau's heart was filled with anger at these words, 
und he spoke bitterly against Jacob, and said, "Jacob 
took away from me my birthright, and now he has 
taken my blessing from me also." Then he cried, 
entreatingly, to his father, "Have you only one 
blessing to give ? can you not bless me too, my 
father ?" But Isaac could only answer, " I have 
made your brother lord over you, and all those who 
belong to him have I given to be his servants. I 
have asked God to bestow upon him all the good 
things of the earth, and now what can I do for you, 
my son?" 

When Esau heard this sorrowful answer, he felt 
so grieved and angry that, strong man as he was, 
the tears rolled down his cheeks while he begged 
his father once more to give him a blessing also. 
So Isaac, did pray for a blessing upon Esau ; but 
he told him that he would always have to live by 
his sword (which meant that he and his people 
would for ever be fighting), and that he would have 
to serve his brother, but that some day his family 
would grow to be so rich and powerful, that Jacob's 
children could no longer be lords over them. 

p - 
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After this Esau hated Jacob so much that he 
said, " As soon as my father is dead, I will kill 
him." But some one went and repeated this to 
Eebekah ; so she sent for Jacob, and told him that 
Esau was so angry with him for all he had done, 
that he had declared he would kill him as soon as 
Isaac, his father, was dead. "Now obey me, there- 
fore," she said to Jacob, " and go away to your 
uncle Laban, who is my brother, and stay with him 
for a time, until Esau has forgotten his anger, then 
I will send and fetch you back. Why should I be 
deprived of you both in one day?" Poor Jacob 
did not like to hear this ; he loved his home, and 
could not bear the thought of leaving it. It was 
not pleasant either to think of having to take that 
long journey all alone, to be with people who were 
quite strange to him. But yet he felt that his mo- 
ther was right in wishing him to go, and that it 
would be better for Esau, too, if he did so, for Esau 
would have to die as a punishment if he took away 
the life of his brother ; because God had said, that 
if any one wilfully killed another person, he should 
not be allowed to live. This was what Eebekah 
meant, therefore, when she said she would be de- 
prived of both in one day. 

So Jacob listened to his mother's advice, and 
left his home and all that was dear to him, to go to 
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his uncle Laban's. But first, I must tell you, that 
he went to his father, who blessed him and spoke 
kindly to him, saying how glad he was that he was 
going to find a wife from among his cousins ; for 
JRebekah had told Isaac that this was the reason of 
her wishing him to go away. This was partly true, 
for Bebekah did not want Jacob to marry any of 
the women around them, as his brother, Esau, had 
done ; but it was not the whole truth, you know, 
for she wished him to go chiefly in order to save 
his life. 

You see how every wrong act brings trouble with 
it. Each one of Jacob's family had to suffer just 
that punishment which they each deserved. Isaac 
knew that Esau cared only for his wild life, and 
was not half so worthy of the blessing as was 
Jacob ; yet he determined that Esau should have 
it, because he was his favourite son — not because 
he thought it would be most pleasing to God. 
Isaac, therefore, was punished by being hindered 
from giving the blessing to Esau in a way that he 
had little thought of. 

Bebekah acted wickedly to get what she wanted 
for the son she loved best, and her deed brought 
its own punishment, for she was obliged to part* 
from Jacob, and she never saw him again. Esau 
showed that he despise*! (or set no value upon) his 
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birthright by selling it to Jacob for the sake of a little 
food to satisfy his hunger, therefore he was punished 
by its being taken from him. And although Jacob 
was truly sorry afterwards for the way in which 
he had sinned, yet you will see, when I have told 
you his history, how much he had to bear because 
of that sin, and how frequently he must have been 
punished for it, even though God gave him many 
good things and blessed him very greatly. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

When Jacob left his home, he went on his way 
feeling sad at heart and very lonely ; but when the 
sun had set and night came on, he felt more lonely 
still. The stars shone brightly all over the clear 
blue sky, but it gave him no joy to watch the beau- 
tiful soft starlight then ; though he had loved to 
watch it so often before, while he kept his father's 
flocks upon the hills by night. Then he had felt 
quite happy when all was silent and still around him, 
but now he could hardly bear the silence and the 
stillness, for it made him think more about his sin. 
His love, too, for his parents seemed greater than 
ever now that he left them ; and he could not help 
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thinking of how they would miss him, who had for 
so long a time been their help in everything. 

While all this came into his mind, he remembered 
also how his father had asked God to bless him 
before he went away ; and though he was alone, he 
knew that he could speak to God. So he prayed 
earnestly that God would forgive and help him, 
and lead him safely to his journey's end. After 
this he lay down upon the earth to rest, and put 
some stones under his head for a pillow, and went 
to sleep. As Jacob slept he dreamed that he saw a 
ladder set up, which reached from earth to heaven ; 
and he thought that the angels of God were pass- 
ing up and down upon this ladder, and that at the 
top there was a glorious bright light, as if the Lord 
Himself were there. It seemed to Jacob, also, as 
if Got) spoke to him, and said, " I am the God 
whom your grandfather Abraham trusted in when 
he left his home and came into this country. I am 
the God in whom your fathers have believed ; the 
land on which you now lie I will give to you and 
to your children, and they shall increase until they 
have spread over all the land, east and west, and 
north and south. I, your God, am with you ; I 
will help you in all places wherever you go, and 
I will never leave you." Then Jacob awoke 
out of his sleep and was afraid, for he said, 
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" Surely God must be here, how dreadful is this 
place." 

Poor Jacob could not bear to feel so near to God 
with the thought of all that he had done so fresh 
in his heart ; and perhaps he did not know so well 
as we haye been taught to know, how near God 
always is to us. So Jacob rose up as soon as it 
was light : he could not offer a sacrifice to God, 
for he had nothing to offer ; but he took the stone 
which had been his pillow, and poured oil upon it, 
and set it up as a pillar, and called the name of 
that place Bethel, which means, the "house of 
God." Jacob also made a promise in his heart, 
that if God would watch over him, and give him 
all that was needful for food and for clothing, and 
would keep him safely so that he might return to 
his own land again in peace, then he would give 
to God the tenth part of all that belonged to 
him. 

Jacob started once more on his way after this, 
and all alone though he was, God brought him 
safely to the end of his journey ; and he came at 
length into the land of the people of the East, and 
to the place where his mother Eebekah had lived, 
before Eliezer had taken her away to be Isaac's 
wife. Do you remember the name of that place ? 
r t was called Haran, or the city of Nahor. When 
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Jacob came near to it he saw a well in a field, and 
some sheep lying near the well waiting for water ; 
so he went up to the shepherds who were with 
these sheep, and inquired where they had come 
from, for often the shepherds had to take their 
flocks a long way from their homes in order to find 
food for them. These men, however, answered 
that they belonged to that place ; Jacob, therefore, 
asked them about his uncle, Laban. And when 
they had told him all that they knew about him, 
one of them pointed to where a young girl was 
leading a flock of sheep a little distance off, and 
said, " See, that is Laban's daughter, Eachel, com- 
ing with those sheep." 

When Jacob heard this he waited until Eachel 
came up to the well, then he went and rolled away 
the stone that was over the well's mouth, and dr,ew 
water for her flock, and kissed her, and told her 
that he was her cousin. Eachel ran immediately 
to tell this to Laban, her father, and Laban went 
out at once to meet Jacob, and brought him to his 
house : and Jacob told his uncle all the reason of 
his leaving his own home. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

When Jacob had been with his uncle for about 
a month, and Laban saw how very useful he was in 
everything, he thought it would be a good thing if 
he could get Jacob to stay with him for good. So 
Laban said one day to him, " It is not right that 
you should serve me for nothing, although you are 
my own nephew ; tell me, therefore, what shall I 
give you for wages P" 

Now Laban had two daughters, Leah who was 
the elder, and Eachel whom Jacob saw first at the 
well. Jacob did not care about his cousin Leah, 
but he had begun to love Rachel very much, and 
to wish to have her for his wife. Yet although 
Jacob's father had said how much he wished for him 
to marry one of his cousins, still Jacob did not like 
to ask Laban to let him marry Eachel then, be- 
cause he was only a wanderer from his home, and 
had nothing to give to her, or to her family. For 
it was the custom for a husband to give a great 
many presents to his bride, and to her friends ; and 
that was why Eliezer, as you may perhaps remember, 
took such beautiful things with him for presents 
when he went to seek a wife for Isaac. 

But Jacob thought within himself, if I went to 
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work for Laban so that he grew richer, then I might 
well ask to have Rachel for my wife ; that would be 
giving more than presents. 

Therefore when his uncle asked him what he 
would like to have for wages, Jacob answered, 
" I will serve you for seven years if you will give 
me Eachel for my wife." And this Laban promised' 
willingly, for he was only too glad to get Jacob to 
work for him. 

The seven years soon passed by, they did not 
seem long to Jacob because he loved Eachel so 
well ; then he was married. But oh how much he 
must have felt punished now for the way in which 
he had deceived his father ! When the thick veil 
was taken off, which the brides were always made 
to wear when they were given to their husbands, 
Jacob found that it was Leah, and not Rachel 
whom Laban had given him as his wife. Jacob 
was very angry, you may be sure, when he dis- 
covered that his uncle had put Leah, whom he did 
not care for, in the place of Rachel ; and he went 
at once to Laban, and asked how he could think of 
deceiving him in such a wayP Laban only an- 
swered that he had done so because in that country 
it was not thought right that the younger daughter 
should be married before the elder. But this was 
not his real reason, for Laban was a selfish, grasp- 
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ing man, and wanted to keep Jacob longer in his 
service. He knew that people might have as many 
wives as they pleased then, so he told Jacob that he 
might marry Rachel too, if he would serve him for 
seven more years. And Jacob loved Bachel too 
well to refuse to do this ; so he took her to be his 
wife, and went on serving Laban. 

Thus many years went by until Jacob had chil- 
dren of his own to care for. He had worked for 
Laban much longer than the seven years he had 
promised, and now he began to think of returning 
to his own land. 

But when Jacob told his uncle of his wish to 
take his wives and his children away, and to go 
back to his father once more, Laban was vexed. 
He did not like to think of losing Jacob at all ; he 
knew very well that it was for Jacob's sake that 
God had given him so much more than he had 
ever possessed before; because when Jacob first 
went to him, Laban was quite a poor man compared 
with what he had now become. He had only a 
few sheep and cattle then, but now they had in* 
creased to such a number, that he had grown to be 
a very rich man. Laban thought of all this when 
Jacob spoke of going away, and he determined to 
prevent his going if he could. So he offered to 
give Jacob whatever he chose to ask if he would 
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only stay. And Jacob agreed to remain with 
Laban, and to take care of his flocks for him still, 
upon condition that he should have for his own all 
the cattle and goats that were marked and spotted, 
and all the sheep that were brown. 

Now in that country the sheep are nearly always 
white, only a very few of the cattle are marked or 
spotted, and the little goats are generally pure 
black or brown, with no white about them at all ; 
just as in England we seldom see a black sheep 
amongst our flocks. Laban was therefore willing 
enough to promise Jacob what he asked, because 
he thought, as there were so few marked cattle, 
Jacob would not deprive him of very many. But 
after this God caused more of the cattle to be 
marked and spotted, and most of the little lambs 
as they came were brown. For God blessed Jacob, 
and increased his flocks and herds more than He 
did Laban's, and would not suffer Laban to hurt 
him by his covetousness. 

When Laban saw this he grew jealous of Jacob, 
and Laban's sons began to dislike him also. Then 
the angel of God appeared in a dream to Jacob 
and told him to go back to his own country, and 
promised that God would guard and take care of 
him. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

When Jacob knew that Laban had gone a long 
way off to shear his sheep, he called his two wives, 
Leah and Rachel, to him, that he might tell them 
what God had commanded him to do. He said 
also to them, " I have served your father long and 
well, although he has so many times deceived me, 
and yet now he is angry because God has been 
kind to me, and made me rich. It will be better 
therefore for us to go away before your father 
comes home, or most likely he will try to hinder 
our going." When Leah and Rachel had heard 
this speech, they both answered that what Gob had 
commanded that they must do, and that they were 
quite ready to go away with Jacob into his own 
oountry. 

So they made all the haste they could and 
gathered all their goods together ; Jacob sent his 
men on with the flocks and the cattle, then he put 
his wives and his children upon the camels, and 
thus they left the home of Laban to go into the 
land of Canaan. 

I told you that Laban had gone a long way off 
to shear his sheep at the time when Jacob deter- 
mined to take his wives and his family away ; he 
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did not therefore know anything about their having 
left his home for three days afterwards. Then he 
became very angry, and both he and his sons rose 
up and followed after them. They travelled as fast 
as they could, but yet it was a whole week before 
Laban managed to overtake Jacob. And when he 
had overtaken him, he did not dare to speak angrily 
or to hurt him, for God had appeared to Laban in 
a dream the night before, and warned him that he 
must do Jacob no harm. So when they met, Laban 
spoke peaceably to him and said, " Why have you 
stolen away from my home without telling me, so 
that I might have sent you away with songs and 
music ? Why did you not suffer me to kiss my 
daughters and my grandchildren before you left ? 
You have done foolishly in this, and I could now 
do you harm if I liked, but I will not, because the 
God of your father spoke to me in the night and 
warned me not to hurt you at all." 

Then Laban asked Jacob why he had taken away 
his gods? This was because Eachel had stolen 
some images that belonged to her father, and which 
he called his gods. For I must tell you that the 
people knew so little about the true God there, 
that even those who believed in Him very frequently 
had images or idols, which they partly worshipped 
as well. It was some of these images which Laban 
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had, and when he found them gone he thought at 
once that Jacob must have carried them away. 
But Jacob did not know of Rachel's having stolen 
them, and told Laban that he was quite ready to 
let him search through everything that he pos- 
sessed, and that if any person belonging to him 
were found to have them, that person should be 
put to death. He said this because he felt so sure 
that no one had taken them. 

So Laban searched, but he did not find his 
images, for Rachel hid them safely away under the 
seat of the little car in which she rode upon the 
camel, and which she used to sit upon in the tent. 

After this Jacob reminded Laban of the many 
years in which he had worked for him, and taken 
care of his flocks both by night and by day, and 
yet of the many times he had been deceived by him 
about his wages ; he also told Laban that the reason 
he had left his home secretly, was because he felt 
sure that had he known of his going, he would 
have taken away from him all that he possibly 
could. 

Then Laban promised that after this he would 
never again try to do Jacob harm, and Jacob and 
Laban together set up a stone in that place for a 
sign of this promise, and called it Mizpeh, by 
which they meant that God would witness against 
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them if either was untrue to the other. Here they 
offered a sacrifice, and the next morning Laban 
returned to his home, and Jacob and his family 
proceeded towards the land of Canaan. 



CHAPTER XXL 

As Jacob came near to Canaan he began to 
wonder how his brother Esau would treat him on 
his return home. So while he was yet a great way 
off, he sent messengers on before him to say to 
Esau, "This is what Jacob says: I have stayed 
with Laban all these years until now ; I have oxen, 
and asses, and flocks, and men-servants, and women- 
servants; and I have sent now to tell my lord 
Esau, that he may receive me kindly." 

Jacob hoped thai he should have had some kind 
answer to this message from Esau, but when the 
messengers returned, they only brought him word 
that Esau was coming to meet him with four hun- 
dred men. 

This news distressed Jacob greatly, and he felt 
so afraid lest Esau should come and destroy them 
all, that he divided those who were with him, and 
his flocks and his herds, into two bands or com- 
panies. One of these he sent in front, the other 
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he kept behind. Then, he thought, if Esau should 
come and destroy the first company, the other might 
perhaps be able to escape. But he did not trust to 
this device only, he prayed for God's help as well. 
This was his prayer, "0 God, Thou hast com- 
manded me to return to my own land, and hast 
promised to be with me ; I am not worthy of the 
many kindnesses which Thou hast shown me ; for 
when I passed over this river Jordan before, I had 
only my staff with me, and now Thou hast made 
me so rich that I am become two bands. O God, 
deliver me now out of my brother's hand, for I 
fear he will come and destroy us all/' 

The next morning Jacob took presents of all that 
he possessed ; of sheep and of. goats, of camels and 
of asses, these he sent on with some servants to 
meet Esau ; and his wives and his children he sent 
over the brook to the other side, while he stayed 
alone for that night to pray to God. 

And in the night there came an angel, who 
fought or wrestled with Jacob until the day began 
to dawn. And when the angel perceived how hard 
it was to get rid of Jacob, he touched one of the 
joints of Jacob's leg, so that it was twisted under 
him. 

Then the angel would have gone away, but 
Jacob entreated him first to bless him. 
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The angel therefore blessed Jacob, and said that 
his name should no more be called Jacob, but that 
Israel should be his name, because as a prince he 
had had power to contend with God. 

Jacob now felt sure that it must have been the 
Lord Himself Who had wrestled with him ; there- 
fore he called the name of that place "Peniel," 
which means the Face of God, for he said, " Surely 
I have seen God face to face." 

After this Jacob was not so fearful of meeting 
Esau, for he trusted in God to preserve his life ; 
and when he saw his brother coming with his four 
hundred men, Jacob went on alone to meet him, 
and bowed himself seven times to the ground until 
he was come near to him. 

But as soon as Esau espied Jacob he forgot all 
his anger, and ran to meet him, and fell on his 
neck and kissed him. 

Then the two brothers questioned each other. 
Esau asked Jacob, "Who were all those with him?" 
and Jacob showed Esau his wives and all the chil- 
dren which God had given to him. Esau also 
wanted Jacob to tell him what was meant by the 
great drove of cattle, and of sheep, and of camels, 
and of asses which he had met by the way. And 
Jacob answered that he had sent them on as a 
present to him, so that he might think kindly of him. 

o 
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But Esau said, "I have enough, my brother, 
keep what you have for your own." 

Jacob begged him however so much to take his 
present, that Esau accepted it. And after this 
Esau turned back towards mount Seir, and Jacob 
went on into the land of Canaan. 



CHAPTER XXTT. 

Isaac was still alive when Jacob reached his 
own land again, and he was very glad, you may be 
sure, to see his son once more, and to know that 
God had kept him in safety through all the years 
that he had been away. But Jacob did not go to 
live with his father now that he had come back 
into Canaan. He wandered about from one place 
to another, just as, you may remember, his grand- 
father, Abraham, did when he came into Canaan. 

The first place which Jacob chose to stay at was 
called Succoth, and from here he went with all his 
family to Shalem. But he could not stop at 
Shalem because his sons quarrelled with some of 
the people there, so he went on from thence to 
Bethel. Bethel, you know, was the place where 
Jacob slept on that first night when he left his 
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home and fled away from his brother's anger, and 
when he had that beautiful dream of the angels 
passing up and down between earth and heaven. 
Jacob did not forget when he reached the place 
how good God had been to him ever since that 
night, and he built an altar to God there in order 
to show his thankfulness. 

Soon after this a great sorrow fell upon Jacob. 
He and bis family had left Bethel and were coming 
near to Bethlehem, when BacheJ, the wife whom he 
loved the most dearly, was taken very ill and died. 
And Jacob buried his beloved Rachel not far from 
Bethlehem, and set up a pillar to mark her grave. 

Before I go on farther with the history of 
Jacob's family, I should like now to tell you about 
Isaac's death. He did not die until a good many 
years after Jacob came back into Canaan, and when 
he died Jacob was with him, for he had come to 
live at Hebron on purpose to be near to his aged 
father. 

Isaac was one hundred and eighty years old at 
the time of his death, and the two brothers, Esau 
and Jacob, together buried their father. All ill- 
feeling between them was forgotten then; Esau 
knew that Jacob's children would inherit the land 
of Canaan, and that he and his children would 
have no right to it ; therefore Esau left that land 
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entirely after this, and went away into the hill 
country of mount Seir, while Jacob remained in 
Canaan. 

To return to Jacob's history, I must now tell you 
about his children. He had twelve sons ; their names 
were Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Dan, Naphtali, 
Gad, Asher, Issachar, Zebulon, Joseph, and Ben- 
jamin. These last two, Joseph and Benjamin, were 
Rachel's children. I have told you their names 
just as they come; Reuben was the eldest and 
Benjamin the youngest of Jacob's sons. At the 
time I am now going to speak of, all the elder 
ones had become men, Joseph was a lad not quite 
grown up to be a man, and Benjamin only a little 
boy. 

Jacob, as you know, had loved Rachel more than 
he did his other wives, and so it came to pass that 
he loved her children, Joseph and Benjamin, more 
than his other children. But Joseph was his 
especial favourite. Jacob loved him best of all, and 
he made him a coat of many colours, which showed 
that he honoured him more than any of the others. 
It was wrong of Jacob to show that he loved one 
of his children more than another, and perhaps it 
could hardly be wondered at that it made his 
brothers hate him. 

They did not like it either because Joseph would 
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never join them in doing what was wrong, but 
would often tell their father of the wicked deeds 
which they wanted to hide from him. It happened 
too about this time that Joseph dreamed some 
dreams, which he told to his brothers, which made 
them hate him the more. 

In eastern countries dreams have always been 
thought a great deal of, and in those times when 
men had so little to guide them in what they did, 
God chose many different ways of teaching them, 
which are not needful for us now. We have 
" God's Book" to tell us what is right or what is 
wrong, but the men of those days had no Bible. 

This is why we read of God's sometimes send- 
ing His angels to tell people what He would have 
tbem to do, and sometimes of His even speaking 
with men Himself. But it is more often in dreams 
that we read of God's appearing to men, and we 
frequently mid that God allowed people to be 
warned in dreams of things that were about to 
happen, in order that they might learn how God 
watched over them, and caused everything to happen 
for some good purpose. All through the Bible 
you will read of dreams. 

Jacob and his children would be sure to put 
great faith in them, because, you recollect, it was in 
a dream that God promised to take care of Jacob 
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as he lay asleep on his pillow of stones at Bethel. 
It was in a dream also that God told him to leave 
his uncle Laban and go back into his own land ; 
and it was in a dream too that God warned Laban 
not to hurt Jacob when he followed after him so 
angrily for those seven days. 

You will see then why Joseph's brothers were so 
displeased at his dreams : it was because they be- 
lieved that God had sent them, and that some day 
or other He would cause them to come true. 

The first of the dreams which Joseph told to his 
brothers was this : " I dreamt/' he said, " that we 
were binding sheaves together in the field, and that 
my sheaf stood upright, while your sheaves stood 
round about and bent down to my sheaf." When 
the brothers heard this they said, " Shall you in- 
deed be lord over us ?" and they were filled with 
anger. 

The next time Joseph dreamed he thought that 
the sun, and the moon, and the eleven stars bowed 
down to him. This dream he told to his father, 
and Jacob said, " What, shall I and your mother 
and your brothers indeed come and bow ourselves 
down to the earth to you ?" And Jacob thought 
about it very much, but it made Joseph's brothers 
envy and dislike him more than ever. 
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CHAFFEE XXIII. 

One day it happened that Jacob's sons were far 
away from home feeding their father's flock, and 
that Jacob wished very much to know that they 
were all safe and well. So he called Joseph to 
him and said, "Go, I pray yon, and see your 
brothers who are at Shechem, and bring me news 
of them, for I should like to know that they are 
well, and that all is well with the flocks." Joseph 
went therefore as his father had bidden him ; he 
had no ill feeling towards his brothers, and he little 
thought that they would treat him unkindly when 
they saw him, or try to do him harm. 

When Joseph came to Shechem he could not find 
his brothers-; but he met a man there who told him 
that they had left that place and gone to Dothan, 
which was ten or twelve miles farther on. Joseph 
was disappointed at hearing this, but he would not 
turn back without finding his brothers, that he 
might take good tidings of them to his father. 

What the man had said was quite true, Joseph's 
brothers were at Dothan ; and they saw him com- 
ing while he was still a long way off, and knew 
that it was Joseph. They would not perhaps have 
known him while he was still so far off, but that he 
had on the coat of many colours which their father 
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had given him to show his favour ; and perhaps it 
may have been the sight of this coat which helped 
to fill their hearts with hatred and cruelty. For as 
soon as they espied the poor boy, they determined 
to take away his life. Some of them called him 
" the dreamer," and some said, " Come, let us kill 
him, and cast him Into some pit. We can easily 
say a wild beast has eaten him up, and we will see 
then what will become of his dreams." His eldest 
brother, Reuben, however, who was kinder than 
the rest, determined to save Joseph out of their 
hands. He advised the others not to kill him, lest 
God should punish them for shedding his blood ; 
but he begged them to cast bim into an empty pit 
that was near. This well was too deep for him to 
escape from without help, but Eeuben said this 
because he intended to find an opportunity of get- 
ting Joseph out of it as soon as he could, and of 
sending him back safe and sound to his father. 

Reuben's advice seemed good to his brothers; 
they thought that if they threw Joseph into the pit 
he would be certain either to be starved to death or 
torn in pieces by some wild animal, and that this 
would be better than for them to kill him with their 
own hands. So they made up their minds to do as 
Eeuben had said ; and as soon as Joseph came up 
to them, these cruel heartless men stripped off from 
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him his coat, the coat of many colours, and threw 
him into the empty well, where they left him, as 
they fully thought, to die. Then they all, except 
Eeuben, sat down to eat and drink with no thought' 
of pity for their poor young brother, nor caring at 
all for the sorrow all this would bring upon their 
father, who had sent him so kindly to find them. 

But Eeuben would not join his brothers, he went 
away and left them, while he tried to think of some 
plan for getting Joseph safely out of their hands. 
Reuben, you see, had more pity than the others, he 
could not bear to sit down to eat and drink so long 
as he knew that Joseph was left all alone without 
food, and almost naked, in that deep, dismal well. 
But was Joseph all alone ? No, for God was very 
near him, and God, you know, makes everything to 
happen for some- good, as the little hymn says — 

" Not a single sight we view, 
Not a single deed we do, 
Not a single word we say, 
Every hour of every day ; 
Not one action or intent 
Comes by chance, or comes unsent ; 
God that hears His people's call, 
Sees and overrules them all." 

Now if you listen to this story you will see how 
God overruled the wicked intentions of Joseph's 
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brothers, so that in trying to prevent his dreams 
from coming true, they did just the very thing to 
make them come true. 

It happened that while Jacob's sons were eating 
their meal, a company of Tshmaelites passed by 
that way. These people belonged to the tribe or 
family of Hagar's son, Ishmael, and they were 
coming from the hills of Gilead, and going down 
into Egypt to sell the spices, and balm, and myrrh 
with which their camels were laden. 

When one of the brothers, named Judah, saw 
this caravan coming towards them, he said to the 
others, " What good will it do us to kill our 
brother ? we shall only bring punishment on our- 
selves by doing so ; come now, let us sell him to 
these Ishmaelites for a slave." 

The rest were quite ready to agree to this plan, 
so they drew the poor lad up from out of the well, 
and sold him to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces 
of silver. 

The brothers would not listen when Joseph en- 
treated them not to send bim away from his home 
and his country into a strange land ; they would 
not listen when he cried bitterly to them to have 
pity upon him and not to sell him for a slave ; but 
they gave him roughly into the hands of the Ishmael- 
ites, who carried him away with them into Egypt, 
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Reuben, as I have told you, went away and left 
the others after they had cast Joseph into the pit, 
so that he knew nothing about their having sold 
him to the Ishmaelites. And when he returned to 
the pit, intending to save Joseph, and found him 
no longer there, he was terribly afraid, for he well 
knew how cruel his brothers could be, and he feared 
that they had taken him out in order to kill him. 
So he went at once to seek for them, and was both 
grieved and angry when he discovered what they 
had done. 

You will remember that before Joseph was thrown 
into the well Jacob's sons took off from him the 
coat of many colours which he wore ; now you 
shall hear what these men were wicked enough to 
do with it. As soon as they had sent Joseph 
away, they caught a little kid from among the goats 
and killed it, then they dipped Joseph's coat into 
its blood, so that it might look as if some wild 
beast had devoured him, and sent the coat to their 
father, saying, that "they had found it." And 
when it was brought to Jacob he said, " It is my 
son's, Joseph must have been torn in pieces." 

After this no one could comfort Jacob ; he put 
on coarse cloth for mourning, and wept many bitter 
tears, so grieved and distressed was he at Joseph's 
cruel death. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

In the meantime whilst Jacob was grieving for 
the loss of Joseph, and thinking of him as dead, 
the Ishmaelites had carried him away into Egypt, 
and there they had sold him again to an officer of 
the king's court, named Potiphar. 

Joseph did not forget in that new, strange home 
that he must try to serve and love God just as 
much as if he had been in his own land ; therefore 
God watched over Joseph, and made all that he 
did to prosper. His master soon saw how good 
and upright he was, and in a short time he became 
such a favourite, that Potiphar instead of keeping 
Joseph as a slave, made him steward over all his 
house, that is, he put everything that he had into 
his care, and ordered his servants to obey him. 

But Joseph's master, Potiphar, had a very wicked 
wife, who did not care for her husband as she ought 
to have done, for you know it is the duty of every 
wife to love her husband first, and to try to please 
him before any one else. This woman however did 
not do this ; instead of trying to be a good wife to 
Potiphar, she did all manner of things that were 
wrong. 

When Joseph came to be steward in her house, 
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she took a great fancy to him, and thought much 
more of him than she did of her husband. Then 
she tried to persuade him to spend his time with 
her instead of looking after his master's affairs, 
and tempted him to do other things which she 
knew would be displeasing to her husband. But 
Joseph would not be tempted by her to do anything 
that was not right, and he would remind her that 
he should be sinning against God as well as against 
his master, if he were to steal away her love for 
her husband, or deceive him in any other way. 
This vexed Potiphar's wife exceedingly, and at last 
one day, when Potiphar was away from home, she 
became so angry with Joseph because she found 
that he did not care for her, and would not take 
any notice of her, that she flew into a rage, and 
determined to get him punished. 

So when her husband returned home she invented 
some dreadful lie about Joseph, and made Potiphar 
believe that he was a very wicked man, and not fit 
to be trusted in his house ; and Potiphar thereupon 
ordered him to be taken at once and cast into 
prison. 

This seemed a very hard thing when Joseph had 
been trying to do only what was right, but perhaps 
God wished to see whether Joseph would love and 
worship Him still, or perhaps it may have been to 
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make Joseph more kind to others when he came to 
rule over them. But though we cannot tell the 
reason of God's allowing Joseph to suffer such a 
long sad punishment, yet you will see that in the 
end God made it to be the means of bringing him 
to great honour and happiness. 

Although Joseph could not understand why God 
had permitted him to be cast into the dungeon as 
though he had really been a wicked man, still he 
believed in God's goodness, and God did not for- 
sake him. He caused the keeper of the prison to 
be very kind to Joseph, and when this man saw 
how entirely Joseph was to be trusted, he gave all 
the other prisoners into his care. 

Soon after this the king of Egypt became so 
greatly displeased with two of his chief officers, the 
chief butler and the chief baker, that he ordered 
them both to be cast into prison. Now it happened 
that the prison into which these men were cast was 
the same one in which Joseph was, for that prison 
was kept only for officers and servants of the king's 
court. Joseph had been sent there because, you 
remember, he belonged to Potiphar, who was one 
of the king's officers. 

When the chief butler and the^chief baker were 
brought into this place, they were given into 
Joseph's charge. And some months after this when 
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Joseph went in to see them, as was his usual custom 
in the morning, he found them both looking very 
sad. Joseph therefore inquired the reason of this, 
and the chief butler and the chief baker answered 
that they had each dreamed a dream the night be- 
fore, and that there was no one to tell them the 
meaning of it. 

Then Joseph said, " It is God alone Who can 
teach men the meaning of dreams ; tell me your 
dreams, and God will help me to explain them 
to you." 

So the chief butler began to tell his first; he 
said, " I thought that I saw before me a grape 
vine, which had three branches ; and these branches 
shot forth, and budded, and blossomed, and there 
came upon them clusters of ripe grapes; and I 
thought the king's cup was in my hand, and 
that I took the grapes and pressed them into 
the cup, and gave the cup into King Pharaoh's 
hand." 

When the chief butler had finished, Joseph said, 
" This is the meaning of your dream, — The three 
branches are three days ; within three days King 
Pharaoh will take you out of this prison, and will 
restore you to your place at his court, and you will 
give the cup into his hand again as you used to do 
when you were his butler before. Then, I pray 
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you, remember me, when you are taken back into 
King Pharaoh's palace, and tell the king about me, 
that I may be set free ; for I was stolen away out 
of the land of the Hebrews, (or Canaan,) and indeed 
I have done nothing to deserve being put into this 
dungeon/' 

The chief butler was greatly delighted, as you 
may. imagine, to hear that he was so soon to be 
taken back into the king's palace. And now the 
chief baker began to hope that he too might soon 
be restored to his place. So he related his dream 
at once. " I thought," he said, " that I had three 
baskets of white bread upon my head, and in the 
topmost basket there were all kinds of bread and 
pastry for King Pharaoh, and the birds came and 
ate out of the basket which was on my head." 

The chief baker waited anxiously to hear what 
Joseph would say, when he had told this dream ; 
but he was soon made sad again, for Joseph was 
obliged to tell him that the three baskets meant 
three days, and that within three days Pharaoh 
would order him to be hung upon a tree, and that 
the birds would eat his flesh from off him. 

As Joseph had said, so it happened. On the 
third day after that, Pharaoh made a feast to all 
his servants because it was his birthday, and he 
ordered the chief butler and the chief baker to be 
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brought out of the prison, and restored the chief 
butler to his place, but he hanged the chief baker, 
as Joseph had foretold. 

You would have thought that as soon as the 
chief butler had been made a great officer again he 
would have taken the very first opportunity of beg- 
ging the king to let Joseph be taken out of that 
wretched prison. But the chief butler was a selfish 
man, and selfish people too often forget what others 
have done for them, when they no longer want 
their help. 

The chief butler thought no more about poor 
Joseph, when he was once more in the king's 
palace, although Joseph had been so kind to him 
when he was a prisoner. He never spoke to the 
king for him, and so Joseph was left in the prison 
for two whole years longer. 

But all that time God still watched over him, 
and saw how patiently Joseph bore this long trial ; 
and at the end of those two years God caused him 
to be raised from being a prisoner to become the 
greatest man in all the land of Egypt, next to the 
king himself. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

I told you in the last chapter that God took 
Joseph from being a prisoner to make him a very 
great man. You shall hear how this happened. 
But when I say that a thing " happened," I wish 
you always to remember that nothing can ever hap- 
pen unless God allows or orders it, for it is He 
Who overrules all things, and this is why I say 
that God took Joseph out of prison. 

About two years after the chief butler had been 
taken back into the king's service, Pharaoh dreamed 
one night a curious dream. He thought that he 
was standing by the great river Nile, and that 
there came up out of the river seven cows, fat and 
well fed : and that these cows went and ate the 
grass which grew by the river side. After this 
there came up out of the river seven more cows, 
but these were lean and thin, and they went and 
stood by the others on the brink of the river. And 
King Pharaoh saw these seven lean cows eat up 
the seven fat ones. 

Then he had another dream. He saw in his 
sleep seven ears of corn come up upon one stalk, 
and these ears were all heavy, and well filled. But 
after them came up seven thin ears, which were 
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parched with the hot wind ; and these thin ears ate 
up, the fall and good ears, just as the seven thin 
cows had eaten up the seven fat ones. 

When Pharaoh awoke from his sleep in the 
morning he was troubled ; he knew that there must 
be some meaning in these two dreams, but he 
could find no one to explain them to him. He 
sent for all his wisest men, but not one of them 
could tell what they meant. 

Then at last the chief butler remembered Joseph^ 
and told the king how he had explained to him 
and to the chief baker their dreams while they were 
in the prison, and how he had truly said that one 
of them would be restored to his place, but that 
the other would be hung. When King Pharaoh 
heard this he sent for Joseph at once ; and they 
took him hastily out of the dungeon, and put 
fresh clothes upon him, and brought him before 
the king. 

Pharaoh then asked Joseph if it were true that 
he was able to tell the meaning of a dream, for 
that he had had one which none of his wise men 
could explain. To this Joseph answered that " It 
was not in him of himself to understand dreams, 
but that God would help him to give the king a 
true answer." 

Pharaoh therefore related to Joseph how he had 
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seen in his dreani, the seven thin cows eat up the 
seven fat ones, and yet how the thin cows looked 
no fatter after they had devoured the others than 
they did before. Also the king told him how that 
he had seen seven withered ears Of corn eat up 
seven good and full ears of corn, which had come 
up first:' 

Then Joseph said, " The meaning of both these 
dreams is the same, and they are* to show the king 
what Gob is about' to do. The seven fat cows and 
the seven good ears of corn mean that there will be 
seven years of plenty throughout all the land of 
Egypt; and the seven lean cows and the seven 
withered ears of corn mean that there will be seven 
years of famine after the seven years of plenty." 

This famine, Joseph told Pharaoh, would be so 
terrible that the people would consume all that the 
seven years of plenty had yielded ; and that the 
years of plenty would be quite forgotten in the 
great famine that would come after. He advised 
the king also to find a very wise man, who should 
be set over all the land of Egypt to gather in a 
fifth part of all that grew in the seven plenteous 
years ; that so the people might have corn and food 
stored up in all their cities, to provide against the 
years of famine that they might not perish by it. 

When Joseph had said this, King Pharaoh and 
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all his servants saw how well he had spoken ; and 
Pharaoh declared that these could be no one so wise 
or so fit as Joseph himself to be set over the land 
of Egypt to gather and store the food; because 
God had shown him all these things, therefore God 
would direct him in what he had to do. 

So Joseph was set to rule over all the kingdom, 
and Pharaoh took his own seal from off his hand, 
and put it upon Joseph's finger to show that he 
gave him great authority and power. He also put 
a gold chain round Joseph's neck, and gave him 
clothes of fine linen, and made him ride in one of 
his own chariots. And the people shouted before 
him as he rode along, for now there was no one so 
great as Joseph in all Egypt, except the king himself. 

Besides this, in order that the people might 
honour Joseph the more, Pharaoh gave him for a 
wife Asenath, who was the daughter of one of his 
greatest and most learned priests. 

Asenath did not know anything about the true 
God when she became Joseph's wife, for her father 
taught people to worship the sun, which the 
Egyptians looked upon as their god ; for they saw 
that the sun gave them both light and heat, and 
that without these they could not live, therefore 
they thought the sun must be a god, and they ac- 
cordingly worshipped it, 
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But no doubt Joseph taught his wife afterwards 
that the God Whom he worshipped was far greater 
than the sun, and that it was He who had made 
the sun to shine upon the world. 

Joseph had now a great deal to do; he went 
through all the land of Egypt, gathering large 
quantities of corn into every city, and storing up 
food of all kinds, for the earth brought forth plenti- 
fully for seven years, as was foretold in the king's 
dream. But these years of plenty soon came to an 
end ; the famine set in, and it was not long before 
the people began to want bread. 

Then Joseph opened the storehouses, and sold to 
all that came. It was not only the Egyptians who 
came to buy, but people of other countries also, 
for this grievous famine had reached beyond the 
land of Egypt, and in those other countries they 
had no provisions stored up as the Egyptians had. - 

The land of Canaan, from which Joseph had been 
carried away, was one of the nearest countries to 
Egypt, and there the famine had become quite as 
terrible as it was in Egypt itself. 

A long time had now gone by — perhaps as much 
as twenty years — since Joseph had been sold by his 
brothers, and taken away from his home ; but his 
father, Jacob, was still alive when this famine spread 
over Canaan. And when he and his sons began to 
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suffer for want of food, Jacob said to them, " I have 
heard that there is corn in Egypt, why do you not 
go down thither and buy some, that we may not 
die of hunger ?" 

So Jacob's sons departed to buy corn in Egypt ; 
they all went except Benjamin ; and Jacob would 
not part with him, even though he had now grown 
up to be a man, because he feared lest some mis- 
chief should befall him, and that he might lose him 
as he had done Joseph. Perhaps he had heard by 
this time of the cruel way in which Joseph had 
been treated by his brothers, and thought that they 
might ill-treat Benjamin also. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

When the sons of Jacob arrived in Egypt they 
were taken before Joseph, because he had given a 
command that no strangers coming from other 
countries should be allowed to buy corn, unless he 
himself gave them leave. 

Joseph's brothers did not know him at all when 
they were brought into his presence ; and, indeed, 
this can hardly be wondered at, for how could they 
even have guessed that the brother whom they sold 
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to be only a poor slave, would have become so great 
a man as to be lord over all the land of Egypt ! 

But although Joseph's brothers did not re- 
member him, he knew them at once ; and when he 
saw them bowing down before him, he could not 
help thinking how strangely his dream had come 
true — that dream which they had been so anxious 
to prevent from coming true — that his sheaf stood 
upright while their sheaves bowed down to his 
sheaf. 

When Joseph saw that his brothers did not know 
him, he thought that he would first find out whether 
they were sorry for their cruel behaviour to him, 
before he told them who he was. 

So he spoke roughly to them that they might 
not find him out, and called them spies, saying that 
they had come to see what part of the country they 
could get for themselves. 

But they answered, " We are no spies,, we are 
all true men, and to buy food only have we come. 
We are twelve brothers, all the sons of one man in 
the land of Canaan ; the youngest we have left with 
our father, and one is not." 

They could not tell, you know, what had become 
of Joseph, so they said "one is not," for they 
thought most likely he was dead. 

Joseph, however, still pretended not to believe 
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that they had only come, as they said, to buy food 
for themselves, and for their children ; and ordered 
his servants to shut them all up in prison for two 
or three days. After that he had them brought 
before him again, and then he told them that if 
they were really true men, they might all go back to 
carry food to their homes, except one ; and that 
one Joseph said he should keep in prison until the 
rest returned, and brought their youngest brother 
with them, that he might see they had spoken the 
truth. 

You will think, I dare say, that it was not very 
kind of Joseph to treat them like this, but perhaps 
he fancied that his brothers might have done some 
harm to Benjamin as well as to him, and he wanted 
to make quite sure that Benjamin was really alive 
and well. Besides this, as I said just now, he 
wanted to make them feel sorry for their cruel con- 
duct to himself. 

This Joseph soon found they had not forgotten, 
for directly they heard that one of their number 
was to be kept in prison until Benjamin returned 
with the others, they said one to another, " We do 
indeed deserve this punishment, because we were so 
wicked as to sell our brother, and because we 
would not hear when he entreated us so earnestly 
not to send him away from his own land." And 
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Reuben said, " Did I not tell you to do the child 
do harm, and you would not hear ? therefore this 
trouble is come upon us, and we shall have to 
answer for his life." 

The brothers never thought while they talked 
together that Joseph could understand all they said, 
because he had spoken to them only in the Egyptian 
language, and an interpreter (that is a person who 
knows more than one language) had explained his 
words to them. But Joseph had only done this 
lest they should discover who he was ; he knew 
perfectly well what they were saying ; and when he 
heard how they blamed themselves for the wrong 
which they had done him, he could not bear to 
listen, but turned away and left them, that they 
might not see his tears. 

After a while, however, Joseph went back to his 
brothers, and took Simeon from amongst them, 
and had him bound before them all, and put into 
prison. 

I suppose Joseph would not choose Reuben . as 
the one to be kept in prison, although he was the . 
eldest, because he must have remembered that 
Eeuben did not join with the others in their un- 
kindness to him, therefore he took Simeon who was 
the next eldest. 

When this was done, Joseph commanded his 
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men to fill the sacks of ail the others with corn, 
and to give them provisions also for their journey ; 
and he ordered, besides, that the money which each 
one had paid, should be put into the mouth of his 
sack. ^ 

So these brothers loaded their asses and went 
away, leaving Simeon in the prison. But they had 
not gone far before one of them opened his sack 
to give his ass some corn, when to his great sur- 
prise he saw the money in his sack's mouth. They 
were all astonished at this, and could not understand 
why such a thing should have been done ; but when 
they reached home and found that each man's 
money was also in his sack, they began to feel 
afraid, for they could not think what it meant. 

Jacob was very anxious, when they returned, to 
hear of all that had befallen them ; and they told 
him everything — how that the man who was lord 
over all the land had spoken roughly to them, 
and called them spies — how that he had said he 
would keep Simeon in the prison until they should 
return again with Benjamin, that he might know 
they were indeed true men — and how that if they 
brought him back with them, he would not only set 
Simeon free, but would allow them to buy and sell 
in Egypt as much as they wished. 

Jacob, however, would not hear of Benjamin's 
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going ; he said, " Joseph is dead, and he is left 
alone ; if mischief were to befall him by the way, 
then would you bring down my grey hairs in sorrow 
to the grave." And although Beuben promised to 
give the life of his own two sons as a surety for 
Benjamin's safety, yet Jacob could not be per- 
suaded to let him go. 

But at length the corn which had been brought 
from Egypt was all finished, and when Jacob's 
family again began to want bread, Jacob said once 
more to his sons, " Go down and buy us food in 
Egypt." Then Judah reminded Jacob that they 
could not go unless Benjamin were with them. 
" If you will send him," he said, " we will go to 
buy food, but if you will not send him we cannot 
do this, because the man, the lord of the country, 
declared most solemnly that we should not see his 
face again unless our youngest brother were with 
us." But Jacob said, " Why did you act so un- 
kindly towards me as to tell him that you had yet 
another brother?" And his sons answered, "Be- 
cause the man inquired so carefully about us all, 
asking if our father were still alive, and if we had 
yet another brother. And how could we tell that 
he would say to us, * Bring your brother down P' " 

Judah then told Jacob that he would bear the 
blame for ever if he did not bring Benjamin back 
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in safety ; and he entreated him again so earnestly 
to send him with them, in order that they might go 
at once to buy food for themselves and their little 
ones, to save them from starving, that poor old 
Jacob could no longer refuse : he said, " If it must 
be so, take your brother and go. But take with 
you also a present of the best of the fruits of out 
land to give to the man who is lord of the country ; 
and carry double money in your hands, for you 
must not keep that which was put into your sacks, 
lest it should have been done by accident ; and may 
God cause the man to be kind to you, that Simeon 
may return with you safely as well as your brother 
Benjamin." 

So Jacob's sons prepared a present at once, as 
their father had told them to do. They took a 
little balm (that is a sort of gum which was of great 
use in healing wounds), a little honey, some spices, 
nuts, and almonds ; they all carried double money 
in their hands, and soon were on their way into 
Egypt again. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



As soon as the brothers were come into Egypt 
they were taken into Joseph's presence again just 
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as before; and when Joseph saw that Benjamin 
was with them, he ordered his steward to take them 
to his house, and to prepare a great feast, because 
he intended that they should all dine with him that 
day. 

The steward did as Joseph had bidden him, and 
took the men to his master's house, but he did not 
tell them why he had brought them there. So 
when they found themselves in the house of the 
great lord, they began to be very much afraid ; for 
they thought that perhaps he had had the money 
put into their sacks in order that he might say they 
had not paid for the corn which they carried away, 
and that he meant to make that an excuse for taking 
them all to be his slaves. 

The brothers, therefore, went and spoke to the 
steward who was by the door of the house, and 
said, " Oh, sir, we pray you listen to us ; we did, 
indeed, come down the first time only to buy food, 
and the money which we found in our sacks we 
have brought back again, for we cannot tell who 
can have put it there. And other money be- 
sides this have we brought, that we may buy more 
food." 

They expected only a rough answer to this 
speech, but how great was their surprise/ when the 
man spoke kindly to them and said, " Do not have 
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any fear ; it was Gob who caused you to have the 
treasure in your sacks : I had your money, I know 
that yon speak the truth." 

Then he went and fetched Simeon to them from 
out of the prison, in which he had been kept so 
long ; and when they were all come together into 
Joseph's house, the steward gave them water for 
their feet, as it was the custom to do in those hot 
countries, and bade them make themselves ready, 
because they were to dine with the great lord 
that day. 

The brothers could not understand this at all ; 
but they hastened to wash their feet, and to un- 
pack their presents — the spices and other things — 
which they had brought with them; and when 
Joseph came home at noon they took these gifts to 
him, and bowed themselves down to the earth 
while they offered them. Thus Joseph's dream waa 
again fulfilled, their eleven sheaves bowing down to 
his sheaf. 

Joseph thought of this, but he thought much 
more of seeing his dear brother, Benjamin, again. 
He asked many questions of the brothers, inquiring 
if their father — the old man of whom they had told 
him — were still alive and well, and if this was his 
youngest son ? After this Joseph was obliged to go 
away to his own room to hide his tears, for he felt 
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so full of joy that he could no longer restrain them, 
and he was afraid lest they should* find out who he 
was. But very soon it was dinner time ; Joseph, 
therefore, washed his face, and went into dinner 
with them all. He did not sit at the same table 
with his brothers, although he dined in the same 
room; he was placed alone because he was the 
highest in rank; the Egyptians also who were 
with Joseph sat by themselves, because they did 
not like to eat with the people of Canaan (the He- 
brews as they were called), and Joseph's brothers 
sat by themselves. They were given a table in 
front of Joseph's, and you can imagine how greatly 
surprised they must have been to find that each 
one had been placed at it according to his age — 
Beuben, the eldest, first ; Benjamin, the youngest, 
last. 

During dinner Joseph sent to each of his bro- 
thers nice things from his own table, but to Ben- 
jamin he sent five times as much as to either of 
the others, in order to show that he was more 
highly favoured than the rest, though all of them 
were well cared for and made very happy. When 
the feast was over Joseph called his steward and 
said to him, " Fill these men's sacks with food as 
much as they can carry, and put every man's 
^oney into his sack, as you did before ; and. pnt 
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my cup — the silver cup — into the sack of the 
youngest one with his money." 

The brothers did not suppose that there had 
been anything else put into their sacks besides the 
corn, for they did not know what Joseph had said 
to his steward ; so when the morning came, they 
started off joyfully as soon as it was light, for they 
were glad enough to be together once more, and 
safely on their way home. 

Their gladness, however, did not last long : they 
had only been gone a short time when Joseph said 
to his steward, " Up, go after those men, and say 
to them, Why have you returned evil for good ? 
Why have you taken away my lord's cup, the cup 
out of which he drinks? You have done very 
wrongly in this." The steward therefore went after 
the brothers immediately and overtook them, and 
repeated to them these words, and when they heard 
them they were indeed astonished, and answered, 
" God forbid that we should do such a thing as to 
steal your lord's cup 1 Do you think it likely that 
we should carry away either silver or gold out of 
your lord's house, when we were so careful to bring 
back the money which did not belong to us, even 
though we found it' in our sacks ? Now if either 
of us has the cup let him die, and we will all be 
slaves to your lord." 

i 
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They said that because they knew that they had 
not taken it, and did not think therefore that it 
would be found with either of them. 

The steward however replied that only the one 
who had the cup should receive punishment, and 
that the rest should all go free ; then he searched 
in all their sacks by turns, beginning at the eldest 
until he came to Benjamin, and in Benjamin's sack 
the cup was found. 

Oh how grieved the brothers were at this ! They 
knew that it must have been done on purpose, but 
they little thought that it had been done in order 
to see in what way they would treat their younger 
brother, and whether they would be really sorry to 
let " their father suffer any fresh grief." 

Once they would perhaps have left Benjamin as 
the steward proposed they should do now, to bear the 
punishment by himself, and have gone home with- 
out him, not caring for their poor old father's 
sorrow ; but now they felt how great was the wrong 
they had done to Joseph, and they would not for- 
sake Benjamin, nor go back to their father unless 
he were with them. 

So they all returned with the steward to Joseph's 
house, and fell down before him, saying they would 
stay together to be his slaves. 

But Joseph refused to keep any but Benjamin, 
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in whose sack the cup was found, until Judah (who 
I must remind you, was the one to propose that 
they should sell Joseph instead of killing him) got 
up and entreated Joseph not to be angry, but to let 
him speak. He then told Joseph how very dear 
Benjamin was to their father, and how great a 
trouble it had been to Jacob to part with him even 
for this journey ; he said that he had promised to 
bear the blame for ever if any mischief should be- 
fall Benjamin now, and he begged Joseph to let 
him remain as his slave instead of Benjamin, for 
that he could not return to his home without him ; 
his father, he said, would die of grief if he did, 
and to see his misery would be more than he could 
bear. 

When you are able to read this speech of Judah's 
for yourself you will see what a very beautiful one 
it was, and you will not wonder that when Joseph 
heard it he could no longer keep from telling his 
brothers who he was. He loved them far better 
now than he had ever done before, because he saw 
how much more nobly they would behave. He 
caused every one except his brothers to go out of 
the room, and then he burst into tears while he told 
them that he was their brother Joseph. At first 
they could not believe his words, but he said again, 
" I am indeed Joseph, your brother, whom you sold 
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into Egypt ; you must not be grieved, nor angry 
with yourselves that you sold me hither, for it was 
God who sent me before you to preserve your lives, 
and God has made me lord of Pharaoh's house, 
and ruler over all Egypt. 

" And now go back," Joseph said, " and teH my 
father of all my glory, and say to him, God has 
made thy son, Joseph, ruler over Egypt, and be 
says to you, Come down now, and bring your chil- 
dren, and your grandchildren, and flocks, and herds, 
and I will give you a part of the land of Egypt to 
dwell in, that you may be near roe, and that I may 
take care of you, lest you should come to want 
through this famine, for there are yet five more 
years before it will be over." 

When Joseph had said this he put his arms round 
Benjamin's neck and kissed him, then he kissed his 
other brothers, and talked with them all. 

It was not long before the news reached King 
Pharaoh and his household that Joseph's brothers 
were come, and it pleased them when they heard it, 
for they loved Joseph, and were glad for him to be 
made happy. And when the king knew it, he said 
that Jacob's sons must take waggons back with 
them in order to bring their father, and their wives, 
and their little ones into Egypt ; and Pharaoh pro- 
mised that he would give them all that they needed, 
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all the good of the land, he said, when they should 
come to live there. 

Joseph then gave gifts to each of his brothers, 
but to Benjamin he gave more than to the rest ; he 
sent a present also to his father of twenty asses 
laden with good things ; and he gave to them all 
provisions for their journey, and sent them once 
more on their way into Canaan. There is one 
thing which I must not forget to tell you also 
before I end this chapter, it is this, before Joseph 
parted with his brothers, he begged of them most 
earnestly, to see that they did not quarrel with one 
another by the way. He knew that all that had lately 
happened would remind them of their own cruel treat* 
ment of himself, and he feared lest as they talked 
about it each might begin to blame the other, and 
so they should get to quarrelling between them- 
selves. It is bad enough for any one to quarrel 
with another person, but it is ten times worse if 
they who quarrel are brothers. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Ths brothers thus cautioned went their way, 
they did not loiter on the journey home; they 
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hastened, you may be sure, all anxiety to tell their 
father the good news that Joseph was still alive. 

Jacob could not believe it when they told him 
that Joseph was governor over all Egypt, until they 
showed him the waggons which Joseph had sent to 
fetch him. Then Jacob's heart was glad, and he 
said, " Joseph, my son, is yet alive, I will go and 
see him before I die." 

As soon as they could, therefore, Jacob and all 
his sons, and their wives, and little ones, set off for 
the land of Egypt. On their way they came to 
Beersheba. This was the place where Jacob's 
father and mother were living at that time when 
Jacob so deceived his father Isaac, and had to 
leave his home in order to escape his brother's 
aD ff er - Jacob could not bear to pass by this 
place without first offering a sacrifice to God 
® re ; f ° they rested at Beersheba for that night, 
hi J** 1 * 1 * tne J 8le pt> God appeared to Jacob in 7 
• dreams, and told him to have no fear about i 
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numbered in all about seventy people, and they had 
much cattle with them ; and with such a number 
they could not travel very fast, you may be sure. 

When they reached the borders of Egypt, Judah 
went on before the rest, in order that Joseph might 
be told of his father's coming, and might also 
direct them which way to go. 

As soon as Joseph heard that his father was 
near, he ordered his chariot to be made ready, and 
went out to meet him, and when he saw him, he 
fell on his neck and wept for joy. And Jacob was 
indeed made happy by seeing his long-lost son once 
more. 

After this Joseph went back to tell Pharaoh that 
his father and his brothers were come into Egypt. 
He chose also five of his brothers to take with him 
before the king, who received them very kindly, 
and told Joseph to give them the best of the land 
to dwell in. 

Joseph also brought his father into the king's 
presence, and Pharaoh spoke many kind words to 
him ; he also asked him, how many were the years 
of his life P for he saw that he must be a very great 
age. And Jacob told him that he was one hundred 
and thirty years old. 

The land of Goshen is the richest in pasture of 
all the country of Egypt, and this was the land 
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which Joseph chose for his father and his brothers 
to live in. He took care also that they should not 
want, and so long as the famine continued Joseph 
sent them corn and rice, as much as was needed 
for themselves and for their families. 

The famine lasted, as Joseph had foretold, for 
seven years ; it was very, very grievous. First the 
people gave their money to buy the corn that had 
been stored up, and when that was all gone, they 
brought him their horses, and sheep, and cattle, to 
exchange for bread. 

But even these did not last them long ; and then 
they said that they would give up their lands, and 
be slaves to Pharaoh, if only he would find them 
food to keep them alive. 

So Joseph bought all their lands for the king, 
and collected the /people into the cities, that they 
might the more easily be supplied with food. And 
then, when the last year of the famine had come, 
Joseph gave the people seed with which to sow 
their fields once more, and promised that the land 
should still belong to them, if they would bring to 
Pharaoh a fifth part of all that grew upon it. 

But the priests were to have their lands quite free. 

Jacob lived for twelve years after this famine was 
over, he had been seventeen years in Egypt alto- 
gether, but he did not wish to be buried there. As 
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soon as he knew that he was about to die, he sent 
for Joseph, and made him promise that after he was 
dead, he would take away his body, and bury it in 
the cave of Machpelah, the cave which his grand- 
father, Abraham, had bought in which to bury 
Sarah, his wife, and where Jacob's own parents, 
Isaac and Bebekah, were both laid. 

Just before Jacob's death Joseph took his two 
sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, to see him. Jacob 
kissed them both, and laid his hands upon their 
heads, saying, " The God whom my fathers obeyed, 
the God who has fed me all my life long to this 
day, the Angel who has redeemed me from evil, 
bless the lads." 

When his father said this, Joseph noticed that he 
laid his right hand upon the head of Ephraim, 
who was the younger, and he was going to lift it 
up, that he might place it upon Manasseh's head 
instead, for he thought that perhaps Jacob could 
not see, so he said, " Not so, my father, for Ma- 
nasseh is the firstborn." But Jacob answered, " I 
know it, my son, I know it, but truly the younger 
brother will be greater than he, and his children 
will be more in number than Manasseh's." 

Jacob afterwards spoke to all his sons by turns 
before he died, and gave to each of them his bless- 
ing. He foretold what kind of life each of them 
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would lead, for God put it into his mind to do so, 
and to some he gave a greater blessing than to 
others ; but Judah was blessed above all the brothers, 
and Jacob said that from among his children our 
Saviour should be born. 

I have told you that Jacob lived for seventeen 
years in Egypt, and that he was one hundred and 
thirty years old when he was brought into King 
Pharaoh's presence, so you will see that he was one 
hundred and forty-seven years old when he died. 

As soon as Jacob was dead Joseph sent to beg 
Pharaoh to allow him to fulfil his promise, and go 
to bury his father in the land of Canaan. And 
Pharaoh not only gave Joseph leave to go, but he 
sent with him some of the noblest men in Egypt, 
and a great many of his servants, chariots, and 
horsemen, so that the people of Canaan were 
astonished by this great company of mourners. 

Thus Jacob was buried by the side of his parents, 
and of his wife, Leah, in the cave of Machpelah, 
where Abraham and Sarah were also laid to rest. 

After Joseph's return into Egypt the brothers 
began to be afraid lest, now that their father was 
dead, Joseph should think of punishing them for 
their former cruelty to him. They therefore sent a 
message to him begging his forgiveness for what 
they had none. 
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But Joseph had forgiven them long ago, and it 
grieved him that they should have thought of ask- 
ing this. 

So when they came before him, he told them not 
to fear, that it was for God to punish them, and 
not for him to do such a thing. He told them 
also that although they had meant to do him evil, 
God meant what they did to be for his good, and 
in order that he might save the lives of many people, 
and he spoke kindly to them all, and said that he 
should care for them still just as he had done 
before. 

Joseph lived for fifty-four years after his father's 
death. He was one hundred and ten years old 
when he died, and his two sons, Manasseh and 
Ephraim, had both children and grandchildren of 
their own while he was yet alive. And now I have 
but one thing more to tell you about Joseph. Be- 
fore his death he told his brothers that he felt sure 
that they or their children would one day go back 
to Canaan, and he begged them to promise that 
whenever this happened, they would carry away 
his bones, and bury them in his own land. 

We have now come to the end of the Book 
Genesis, and with it to the end of our Bible 
stories for a time. If you will think over all that 
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you have heard, I am sure, my dear children, you 
will agree with me that all these things which are 
told in God's Book have been told us in order that 
we may learn to love God the more, as we come to 
know more about Him and His ways. Always 
remember that God Himself is very good, and that 
whatever is evil He cannot bear. 

Eemember too that of ourselves we cannot be 
good, but that God can and will make us so if we 
ask Him, and keep us from evil, just as He kept 
Joseph and others in the right way. 

And if we try to fear and to love God as they 
did, He will be sure to help us as He helped them, 
wherever we are, or whatever we are doing. 
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"We must not forget to recommend a book the moderate price of which 
leaves no nursery library excusable for its absence. It is a charming story and 
ought to be much more widely known than it is. We cannot recommend It too 
highly to those who have not already made friends with it."— Aunt "putty's 
Magazine. 

The Warden of Beekingholt. Fcap. 8to. 5s.; 

cheap edition, 2s. 8d. 

"Enters fully into the responsibilities which rank, property, and education 
Involve."— 'English Review. 
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STELLA AUSTIN. 
Rags and Tatters. A Story for Boys and Girls. 

Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 

" The book is full of life, and the characters of the children are delineated 
with vivid truthfulness." — Guardian. 

"It is a capital tale, and the characters are well drawn."— Church Times. 

" ' Rags and Tatters' is a good book, and is written by a good writer, with 
feeling, and piety, and common sense, three excellent things which do not 
always accompany each other."— Morning Post. 

"There is not a dull page in the whole story, and we have no doubt that it 
will win a good reputation from young readers."— English Churchman. 

Stumps. A Story for Children. With eight Illus- 
trations. 2nd Edition. ldmo., cloth, 28. fld. 

" A charming story— simple without being nonsensical, and with a thoroughly 
good and refined Church tone. A capital gift to the denizens of the nursery. ' 
—Literary Churchman. 

"Very cleverly and quaintly written."— A unt Judy's Magazine. 

Somebody. A Story for Children. With Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition. l6mo., cloth, 3s. 

" We have already praised ' Stumps/ and we can honestly say that we like 
'Somebody' better still. The real hero and heroine — Bobby and his twin 
Belle— are quite charming. The episode of Bobby and Mrs. Somers is de- 
lightful, ana there are several other genuinely artistic scenes in this clever 
little book."— Aunt Judy's Magazine. 

"It is a very long time since we met with so charming a child's story as 
' Somebody.' To parents or persons who know and are fond of children it will 
be delightful."— Church Times. 

Miss FLORENCE WILFORD. 
Little Lives and a Great Loye. Dedicated to the 

Children of the Society of the Love of Jesus. l6mo., 28. 6d. 

" Any one who wishes to see the highest Church Doctrine put before chil- 
dren in the most wise and right principled way had better read ' Little Lives 
and a Great Love,' which contains several noble stories in all of which the 
'Great Love' is the constraining spirit and the one thought."— Literary 
Churchman. 

The Master of Churchill Abbots, and his 

Littlb Friknds. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

" The narrative is chiefly of an educational character, and is intended to ex- 
hibit what may be accomplished by a firm and steady principle, founded on a 
deep reverence for Christian truth as embodied and exhibited in the Church. 
We gladly give our cordial approval of this tale."— Clerical Journal. 

The King of a Day; or, Glimpses of French Life 

in the Fifteenth Century. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 

" An historic legend of the turbulent times that preceded the advent of 
Joan of Arc. The authoress has written a pretty story in a very pleasant way. 
The volume will well repay perusal."— Literary Churchman. 

Joy in Duty. 18mo. 6d. 
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A Maiden of Our Own Day. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
An Author's Children. 18mo., cloth, Is. 

"A very pretty little story. We cannot praise it higher than by saying that 
It is not unworthy of the Author of ' A Maiden of our own Day.* "—Guardian. 

"A charming Bttle story for children, with a good deal of character in it."— 
Literary Churchman. 

Mrs. C. F, ALEXANDER. 
The Baron's Little Daughter, and other Tales. 

Fourth edition. l8mo. 2s. 6d. 

" The most delightful little volume that we have met with for a very long 
time,— the poetry even surpassing the prose in beauty."— Ecclesiastic. 

The Lord of the Forest and His Vassals. 

Foorth Edition. Ss. fid. 

An allegory representing the real strife against Sin, the World, and the 
Devil, which all have to fight. 

FIFTIETH EDITION. 

Hymns for Little Children. 18mo., wrapper, 

6d. i cloth, is. } French morocco, 88. 
— Royal 32mo., wrapper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
— — — SettoMusiobyDr.Gauntlett. Fcap.4to., 

wrapper, Ss. fid. ; cloth, gift edges, 48. 

Set to Music by E. C. A. Chepmell. Parts 



I. and fl., 18. each. 

Fcap. 4to. Illustrated with Forty-one full 



page engravings, by Messrs. Dalziel. Printed on toned paper, 
and handsomely bound in cloth extra, gilt edges. 88. fid. 

Htmns, Descriptive and Devotional, for the use 

of Schools. Royal ssmo. 2d. 

Moral Sonos, with Thirty-nine Vignette Illustra- 
tions. i8mo., wrapper, Sd.; cloth, is.; French morocco, ss. 

«— — Royal 32mo., wrapper, 3d. 

Narrative Htmns for Village Schools. 18mo., 

wrapper, sd. 
Set to Music for one or two voices, by A. F. 

Fcap. 4to.,*wrapper, Ss. fid. 

Poems on Subjects in the Old Testament. 

Parts I. and II., each fid., wrapper. Complete in one vol. 
cloth, is. Sd. 
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TALES FOR CHORISTERS. 
The Chorister Brothers. A Tale. By the 

Author of "the Children of the Chapel," &c. Third vffltion. 
Fcap. 8vo. as. 
" This is a thoroughly good book, and deserves a largely extended circle of 
readers. We give it our very high commendation."— Church Times. 

" The story is told with liveliness and simplicity , and we follow it with interest 
to the end. The manner is much more than the matter in this sort of books, 
and in this instance the manner is very good." — Guardian. 

The Children of the Chapel. A Tale of l Ae 

Times of Queen Elizabeth. Second Edition. Pcap.svo. 28. 

"< A charmingly told tale. The author has the rare art of not only enlisting 
but retaining the sympathy 6f his readers."— Public Opinion. 

In the Choir and Out of the Choir. 18mt>., 

cloth, is. 

" It is one 6f the best— If not absolutely the best^storjr for a Choristers' or a 
National School Library we have seen. We strongly cage all our friends to 
buy it."— Literary Churchman. 

The Island Choir; or, the Children of the Child 

Jxsus. Third edition. 4d. 

The Two Surplices. By Ada Cambridge. 3d. 
Trebursatb School ; or, the Power of Example. 6d. 
The Chorister's Fall. ^By the Author of #l Tre- 

Irarsaye School." 6d. 

The Choristers of S. Mary's. A Legend, a.d. 

II 43. 4d. 

Little Walter, the Lame Chorister. 4d. 

Michael the Chorister. 0d. 

The Singers. By the Rev. F. £. Paget. 4d. 



Abbey Lands. A Tale. By W. S. Rockatro. 

Fcap. 8vo. 68. 

' ** We must here take leave of the author, greatly commending* the Mgh tone 
of principle and the devoted fervour with which his work is ftmd throughout. 
. . . . The book is interesting, gracefully written, and rich in true and noble 
tho«ghts/Wfe*f*u«fc. 

Amy, the King's Daughter. A Tale. 6d. ; 

cloth, Is. 
A story of one who really felt and acted as a daughter of the Groat King of 
tieaven and earth. 
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Alice Berbsford \ a Tale of Home Life. By the 

Author of "Tales of Kkkbeck," ftc. Third edition. Fcap. 
8vo., doth, 9s. 6d. 

" Here we recognise the author of the excellent 'Tales of Kirkbeck' fn the 
devotional feeling evident in ever/ page, and in the deep feaBzation of that 
spiritual life in the world and out o(\\.. n — Ecclesiastic. 

The Apple Blossom'; or, a Mother's Legacy. By 

Onyx Titian. Fcap.Svo. 3s.6d. 

Archie's Ambition. A Tate. 18mo., cloth, Is. 

"A most exquisite story; and though of extreme pathos yet without un- 
reality or affectation. It has the warmest recommendation we can possibly 
give."— Literary Churchman. 

A vice; or, a Page from the History Of Imperial 

Rome. By B. F. Pollard. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. od. 

" A charming little story of early Christian faith and struggles under Caligula 
and Nero. The author has taken much pains with the work, and the result 
is the production of a most interesting book. In it will be found a delicious 
freshness that would make the reputation of a bigger book. - — Public Opinion. 

Adventures of Olaf Tryggveson, King of 

Norway. A Tale of the Tenth Century, showing how Chris, 
tianity was introduced into Norway. By Mrs. J. J. Reed. 
Fcap. 8yo. as. 6d. 

" The authoress has happily combined amusement and instruction, tt is no 
light praise that Mrs. Reed has given us the information so pleasantly that 
very few will close her book through wearisomeness."— John Bull. 

Bbn's Angel. By the Author of "Neddie's Care/' 

&c. lOmo. 6d. 

The Birthday. A Tale. By the Author of 

«' Gideon,'* '<Josiah,"&c. Fifth edition. Fcap.Svo. Ss. 0d. 

This valuable present book, by a late Noble Lady, contains the account of 
the dairy life of three or four young people, their faflmgs and virtues. 

The Bishop's Little Daughter. A Tale for 

the Young. Fifth edition, ismo. is. 

Beatrice: a Tale of the Early Christians. By A. 

Bonus. lSmo* li. 6d. 

Brainard's Journey. Is. cloth ; 6d. paper. 

A story wherein the travels of a youth through this world, and the various 
s tru g gl es and trials, disappointments and sufferings he endures, are told in a 
Uvelyattegory i with the account of how he reaches, through the narrow way, 
the end of the Journey of Life. 

Baptismal Vows; or, the Feast of S. Barnabas. 

l8mo. is. 

Book of Church History, founded on the Rev. 

W. Palmer's " Ecclesiastical History/' 5th edit. 1 tfmo. is. 
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BethanT) a Pilgrimage ; and Magdala, a Day by 

the Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, Vicar of Broad- 
windsor, Dorset. Second edition. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

" A graphic account of what Mr. Malan saw and felt. It will be of service 
to a large class of readers."— Clerical Journal. 

The Children of Rose Lynn. By Selina Hancock. 

l8mo. 2s. 

" This is a capital collection of stories for reading in the nursery and school- 
room. Interesting and instructive at the same time, they cannot be too 
strongly recommended."— John Bull. 

Chapters on Animals; or, Annie Grant's Play* 

mates, ssmo., cloth, is. 

Chapters on Plants; or, Marion's Herbal. 32mo. 

cloth, 18. 

Chapters on the Te Deum. By the author of 

" Earth's Many Voices." 1 6mo., cloth, 3s. 

Christmas Present for Children. From the 

German. l8mo. is. 

Gives a lively account of how Christmas-tide was spent by rich and poor, in 
the village of Weld ; and the lesson is taught that riches, if spent entirely on 
ourselves, will surely bring disappointment and vexation. 

Chronicles op S. Mary's; or, Tales of a Sister- 
hood. By S. D. N. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

"The book before us is not merely new, but it could not have been even 
invented as a fancy sketch by the most imaginative writer a very few yean 
ago. And that because it deals with the now familiar work of Sisterhoods, 
and gives some glimpses into the inner ways of an English Convent. We have 
to thank the author for some pleasant hours of reading, and most of those who 
follow our example will gain besides much information which we had gathered 
before in a more direct manner."— Church Times. 

CRES8INGHAM; or, the Missionary. By Charlotte 
Priscilla Adams. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

Conversations with Cousin Rachel. 4 Parts, 

in 1 vol. cloth, 8s. fid. 

Cottage Homes ; or, Tales on the Ten Command- 
ments. ByH. Yorke. With engravings, lsmo., cloth, 2s. 

Charity at Home. By the Author of "Working 

and Waiting;." l8mo. 9s. 
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A Chronicle of Day by Day. By Miss £. S. B. 

Sydney. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

The Church Catechism. With the Confirmation 

Service. Beautifully illustrated by John Gilbert. Cheap 
edition, 6d. j on tinted paper in cloth gilt edges, U. 

The Churchman's Companion. A Monthly Maga- 
zine. 8d. 
First Series in 40 toIs. cloth, published at 3s. fld. each, reduced 

to Ss. each. 
Second Series, vols, cloth, reduced to ss. each. 
Third Series, enlarged, commenced January, 1870. Vols. I. 
to XIII. 8vo., cloth, 4s. each. 

The Coasts of Tyre and Sidon, a Narrative. By 

the Rev. S. C. Malan. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

" No one can follow Mr. Malan in his reverent and truthful description of 
these holy places, without feeling that the scenes have a life and reality im« 
parted to them that in our minds they did not possess before."— Churchman's 
Companion. 

Classical Tales and Legends. By the late Rev. 

W. B. Flower. 18mo. ss. j cheap edition, is. 

These Tales are free translations from parts of Ovid and other authors, and 
adapted to the minds of children. 

Conversations on the History of England, for 

the use of Children. By C. A. B. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Baines. l8mo., 2s. fld. 

The Child's New Lesson Book, or Stories for Little 

Readers. i6mo. is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Deepdene Minster ; or, Shadows "and Sunshine. 

By Cecilia Mac Gregor. Fcap. 8vo. is. fld. 

A Drop in the Ocean ; or, short Legends and Fairy 

Tales. By Agnes and Bessie, is. 

Easy Headings from the History of England. 

For the use of little Children. By Mary E. C. Moore. Edited 
by the Rev. M. W. Mayow, M.A. Second edition. l8mo. as. 

Ellen Merton ; or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stone, 

author of "God's Acre," "The Art of Needlework," &c. 
l8mo. is. fld. 

Esther Merle, and other Tales. By Mrs. Frances 

Vidal, author of " Tales of the Bosh," &c. 1 8mo. 1 s. fld. 

CONTENTS:— John Salter: or, the Inconsiderate Marriage.— Three Neigh- 
bours ; or, the Envying; of others, &c. 

A 3 
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Evening MEBTiNGg; or, the Pastor among the Boys 

of his Flock. By C. M.S. Fcap.gvo. Ss. 

Fanny's Flowers ; or, Fun for the Nursery. With 
several engravings, l s. j cloth gilt, is. 6d. 

The Fall of Crcesus; a Story from Herodotus. 

By the late Rev. W. Adams, author of "The Shadow of the 
Cross," " The Old Man's Home," &c. New edition, Fcap. 
8vo. ss. 6d. 

" One of the most strikingly toldstories culled from the annals of antiquity." 
—Christian Remembrancer. 

Frederick Gordon, or the Storming of the Redan. 

By a Soldier's Daughter. Royal l8mo. is. 

A Tale of courage and perseverance of a young officer in the Crimean War, 
wkh an account of the founding of the Military Hospital at Netley near 
Southampton. 

Foktnell S. Chad. A Reminiscence. Crown 8ro., 

doth, 4s. 

Flowers anp Fruit. For Little Children. 32mo. 

doth* 18. 

Gentle Influence; or, The Cousin's Visit. By 

Miss F. M. Levett. Second edition. }8mo. \%. 
The Giant-Slayers. By the Author of "Clevedon 

Chimes," &c. l8mo., cloth, 28. 

Going Home. A Story. By F. G. W. Second 

edition. l8mo., cloth, is. 6d. 

Grace Alford; or the Way of Unselfishness. By 

C. M. Smith. l8mo. is. 6d. 

Hatherleigh Cross. By Mrs. F. J. Mitchell. 

l8mo. is. 

Harry's Help. By Mrs. S. C. Rochat. Square 

lomo. is. 

Henrietta's Wish. A Tale. By the Author of 

"TheHeirofRedclylfe." Fifth edition. Fcap. 8vo. ss. 

" We have seldom seen a book for the young less exaggerated, or more true 
to nature. The gulf between good and bad is generally so wide that no child 
can erer aspire to being so saintlike as the one, or dread being so criminal as 
the other. ' Henrietta's Wish' is clear of these extremes."— Afor»i>f£ CJirtmicle. 

" The characters, dialogue, the tenderness and beauty of many of the scenes 

ar ?J^?* rk S bl * : M?« ms*! art "tows of the conversations are delightful."— 
^•Hstwm Remembrancer. ^^ 
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The Holy Church throughout all the Wokld. 

By the Rev. S. Fox. l8mo. 2*. ; Cheap edition, is. 

Being an account of the Church from the time of the Apostles to the present 
dayv simply told for the use of young people. 

Holiday Hours, By the Author of "The Little 

Comforters." S2mo., cloth, is. 

Holidays at S. Mary's ; or, Tales in a Sisterhood. 

By the Author of " Chronicles of S. Mary's." l6mo. cloth, 
28. fid. 

" The stories are all good and worthy of their' authdr: The last is so derer, 
so original and bears a moral* so valuable and yet so seldom enforced that we 
are specially anxious it should not escape observation.'*— Literary Churchman. 

" A delight&l vohune. The last story Is almost worthy of Tieck. w -->£At&Mk 
Review. 

" There is pith in ' Holidays at S. Mary's.-' The stories are both admirable 
and effective. ■ •Gua#dian* 

The Home at Heatherbrae. By the Author of 

" Vratejr." Fcap. 8*o. ae. fid. 

Home fob Christmas. 18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

" A Tale of American Life full of pleasant writing and good teaching. The 
story carries yon on with unflagging interest"-^ English Churchman, 

Home Trials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes*. By 
Mrs. Vldal. i8mo. 28. 

" By no meatts unworthy of Mrs. Vldal'spm, .... M«s. Vidal writes when 
she has something msay* and therefore for the most past say* it weUt**— Guar* 
dian. 

Higher Claims ; or, Catherine Lewis the Sunday 

School Teacher. Edited by the Rev. R. Seymour, ismo. 
is.; cloth, ir, fid. 

Sets forth the great advantage that would accrue to the Church if the young 
persons of the middle classes were aroused to consider the full extent of her 
claims upon them, as well as on their superiors in wealth or station. 

Hilary 8. Magna; or, The Nearest Duty First. A 

Tale. Fcap, 8vo. 4s> 

Hubert Neville. A Tale. By the Author of 

some of the "Church Stories;" "Stories on the Festivals," 
&c. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

low Lester. A Tale of True Friendship. ByC.H.H. 

Fcap. tvtx. 4*. fid. 

A Tale of one who, born to riches and with every inducement to make this 
world bJs chief concern, yet devotes himself nobly to the good of his friends 
aad people, and passes unhurt through ail the Battery and luxury consequent' 
on his position. 
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The Incumbent of Axhill. A Sequel to " The 

Chorister Brothers." Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Ivo and Verena ; or, the Snowdrop. By the Au- 
thor of " Cousin Rachel." Eighth edition. i8mo., cloth, Ss. 

A Tale of the conversion, life, and influence of an early convert to the Chris- 
tian Faith, in the countries of the North. 

I von. By the Author of " Aunt Agnes," and " Is he 
Clever ?" Fcap. 8vo. ss. 6d. 

Lessons fob Little Children on the Seasons 

of thi Church. By C. A. R. . Second edition, is. 

Lessons for Little Children from the His- 
tory of thk Church. By C. A. R. is. 

"We have great pleasure in commending two little sets of 'Lessons for 
Little Children.' by C. A. R. They are both written with much judgment."— 
Church Times. 

Life-at-Ease Incumbents. Sketches by Mark 

Parsons. Crown 8vo. 2s. fid. 
The Squire Incumbent— The Invalid Incumbent— The Fisherman Incumbent. 

A Life's Search. By E. S. B. Sydney. Fcap. 8vo., 

doth, 48. Od. 

"It often happens to us to be asked to name some good popular book set- 
ting forth the dangers of tampering with religious doubt. It very seldom hap- 
pens that we can hit upon the exact thing that is wanted, and we are therefore 
the more rejoiced at meeting with a really powerfully written book like ' A 
Life's Search.' "—Literary Churchman. 

Little Alice and her Sister. Edited by the 

Rev. W. Gresley. lfimo. as. 
The account of a little Girl who learned to deny herself, and think of others 
before herself. 

The Little Comforters, and other Tales. 32mo., 

doth, is. 

Little Mabel. A True Story. By the Author of 

" The Birthday Wreath." 1 8mo., tid. j cloth, 9d. 

Local Legends. By the Author of " Cecil Dean/' 

&c. lfimo., cloth, Ss. od. 




Legend of the Lake. 



Loving Service ; or, a Sister's Influence. By Eliza 
A. Bayliss. Fcap. Rvo. as. fid. 
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The Loyal. Heart, and other Tales for Boys. 

Translated from the German. By Frances M. Wilbraham. 

With Engravings. Second edition. l8mo. 2s. 6d. cloth; in a 

packet, 23. 
The Loyal Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boy ; or, Trust in Provi- 
dence—The Young Robinson Crusoe— "Thou shalt not Steal"— A Tale of 
S. Domingo. 

Lucy and Christian Wainwright, and other 

Tales. By the Author of "Aggesden Vicarage," "The 
Wynnes," &c. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Maiden Aunt's Tales. By S. M., author of 

" The Use of Sunshine," " Nina," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
"The moral of the whole is the happy influence of such a frame of mind, 
sanctified by religion, on the less perfect characters with which it is brought 
into contact."— John Bull. 

Mary and Mildred. A Tale for Girls. Edited by 

the Rev. Stair Douglas. Second edition, l8mo., cloth, 2s. 

Showing in the life and friendship of two girls the error of acting on impulse 
without the aid of strict Christian principle. 

Mark Dennis ; or, the Engine-Driver. A Tale of 

the Railway. By the Author of "The Chorister Brothers," 
&c. Second edition. lSmo. 2s. 

The Meeting in the Wilderness. An Imagi- 
nation, wherein Divine Love is set forth. By the Author of 
" The Divine Master." is. 

Memoirs of an Arm-Chair. Written by himself. 

Edited by the Author of " Margaret Stourton," " The Missing 
Sovereign," &c. Square l6mo. is. 

Mercy Downer; or, Church and Chapel. 12mo.» 

wrapper, 6d. i cloth, is. 

" We can recommend this as the very best story book for a parish or ser» 
▼ant's hall library that we have met with. '— Literary Churchman. 

" A grotesquely real sketch of Dissent and its frequent causes."— Monthly 
Packet. 

Milly Wheeler. By the Author of " Amy Wilson." 

lSmo. 9d. 

Minnie's Birthday, and other Stories for Children. 

By Marietta. With four Illustrations by Cuthbert Bede. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Midsummer Holidays at Princes Green. By 

Mrs. Eccles, author of " The Riches of Poverty." l8mo. is. 
A Tale on the duties of young children to their aged relatives. 

My Birthday Eve. A Waking Dream. With or- 
namental borders, is. 6d. 

My Little Patient. A Tale of Hospital Life. 

Second Edition. lSmo., 6d. ; cloth, is. 
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Neddie's Care; of, "Suffer the Little Children." 

With eight Illustrations. l6mo., doth, is. <5d. 

The Noble Army op Martyrs. By the Ret. S. 

Fox. l8mo., cloth, 2s. ; paper covets is. 

Containing short Lives of S. Stephen ; S. Tames; S. Barnabas; S. Timothy; 
S. Polycarp; S. Ignatius; S. Clement; S. Irehaeus; S. Dionysras; S. Justin 
Martyr. Suited for a class-reading book. 

"Just the book for circulation among children or a Parochial Lending 1 Li- 
brary: what we want in the Upper Classes of our National Schools."— English 
Review. 

Northwode Priory. A Tale, in Two Vols. By the 

Author of " Everley." Fcap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Noble Aim. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip.) Published for the Benefit of the Devon House of 
Mercy. Fcap. 8vo., Is. 
"Extremely well told, by a writer at ence graceful and refined. "-*l/hion 

Review. 

Nurse Amy. 8d. 

The Old Court House. A Tale. l&nb. Is. 

6*ne Story by Two Authors ; or, a Tate without 

a Moral. By J. I., author of" A Rhyming Chronicle ," and 
F. M. L., author of "Gentle Influence," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 
38. fid. 
" Has the great merit of being original in the ideas it contains and the man- 
ner in which it is treated.' *— Clerical Journal. 

Oswald ;, a Tale of the Early Church. An Account 

of the Founding of Latin Christianity in our Island by S. 
Augustine, a.d. 596. By the Rev. C. W. H. Kenrick, B.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and Curate of S. John Evangelist, 
Newbury, remo. is. 6d. 

Parish Tales. Reprinted from the "Tales of a 

London Parish." In a packet,, is. 6d. 
Contents:— Denis the Beggar Boy; The Old Street Sweeperj Honor 
0*lCeefe ; There's a Skeleton iri^very House ; Christian Flower's Story ' t My 
Catechumens ; The Hill-side Cottage. 

The PfcrsoNERs of Craigmacaire. A Story of th* 

14 '46." Edited by the Author of "The Divine Hastier." 
18mo. is. 

" A tale of the rugged northern shores, and record of the patient suffering 
arid 7 heroic faith that Was once displayed in die lives of men obscure and un- 
known on earth, but whose names were doubtless written in heaven."— -Preface. 

The Queen's Isle. Chapters on the Isie of Wight* 

wherebi Scripture truths aire blended with Island beauties. 
By Rosa Kttine. Feap. 8vo. S». 6d. 

Rainy Mornings with Aunt Mabel. 18mo n 

cloth, 3s. 6d. 
An endeavour to inculcate in familiar and easy conversations a knowledge 
of the early Christian Church, its struggles and triumphs, indhidlngittie Cata- 
combs, and early missions. 
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Rosa's Summer Wanderings. By Rosa Raise. 

Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

Robert and Ellen. 18mo., cloth, Is. 

" A tale told with more than average power. It is much beyond the common 
range of stories for parish libraries. —Guardian. 

The Root of the Matter ; or the Village Class. 

is.; cloth, 1*. 64. 

Ruth Levison; or Worjring and Welting. Is.; 

cloth, is. fid. 

Savonarola, Scenes in the Life of. By €. M. P. 

l8mo v clothi 28. fid. 

Scenes of Suburban Life. By Anna B. F. Leigh 

Spencer, author of "The Co-Heiress of Willingham," &c. 
Fcap. 8vo. is. fid. 

" An entertaining and forcible sketch of mission work in a neglected London 
district. The tale Itself is full of interest, displaying the writers happy power 
of description and delineation of character."— Union Review. 

Sermon Stories for Children's Services and 

Hohk Rkadinos. By the Rev. H. Housman, Priest Assis- 
tant of All Saints*, Netting HtU \ Author of " Readings on the 
Psalms." lfimo., cloth. 2s. 
" Having read the Easter Day Sermon story to a large congregation of 



children, we can speakVrom experience of the interest excited by this touching 
allegory, which appears to be the gem of the book."— Church Belts. 

"Will be found very helpful in children's services, readings at school, and 
even in some of those Cottage Lectures which require to have some life and 
interest in them."— 7*Ac Guardian. 

Shadows and Realities. By Mrs. Chatto. Crown 

8vo. t cloth, 4s. fid. 

Sisters of Charity, and some Visits with them. 

Being Letters to a Friend in England. Two Engravings. 18. 

Snow-bound in Cleeberrie Grange. A Christ- 
mas Story. By G. E. Roberts. Dedicated to John Ruskin, 
Esq. 2s. fid. 

" An attractive volume for the young, and not devoid of instruction ,e}ther." 
—Christian Remembrancer. 

Snowball; and other Tales. By Isabella Forbes. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

Somerford Prior y. By Cecilia Mac fltegor. Crown 

8VO. 28. 

Story of a Dream ; a Mother's Version of the olden 

Tale of " Utile Red Riding Hood," wherein that tale is made 
to bear a Christian lesson, ismo. is. 
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Stories on the Commandments. The First Table: 

"My Duty towards God." By the Rev. H. Hill. 18 mo., 
cloth, Is. - 

Stories on the Commandments. The Second Table : 

" My Duty towards My Neighbour." By W. 8. Rockstro. 
l8mo., cloth, is. 6d. 

The Two Parts in 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 

Stories and Lessons on the Festivals, Fasts, 

and Saints' Days. 83 books in a packet, 2s. In 3 vols., 
cloth, 3s. 

Stories of Christian Jot and Sorrow, or Home 

Tales. By the Rev. H. D. Pearson. Containing Little Ruth 
Gray, Holy Stone, Hugh, Old Oliver Dale. 12mo., cl., is. 6d. 

Stories on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. G. F. 
Pearson. l8mo., cloth, is. 

Stories for Young Servants. By Anna Butler. 

2nd edition, with an additional Story. With engravings. 9s. 

Summerleigh Manor; or, Brothers and Sisters. 

A Tale. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

SYLVESTER Enderbv, the Poet. By Louis Sand, 

author of « * The Voices of Christmas." Fcap. 8vo. is. 

" The story is full of interest itself, well and pleasantly told, but its value 
ts __ :_ a. , .. __ *._-...._- » — «_-_ . «■ ... hand 




seep- 
> invariably creates an evil heart oT unbelief. "—Church Review. 

Scholar's Nosegay. A series of Tales and Con- 
versations on Flowers. 32mo., cloth, is. 

Scripture Reading Lessons for Little Chil- 
dren. By a Lady. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, is. 6d. Second Series, as. Complete in one vol., 
2s. 6d. 

Tabby's White Hyacinth; or, Easter Offerings. 

By the Author of " Neddie's Care," &c. i6mo., cloth, 2s. 

Tales of the Empire; or, Scenes from the His- 
tory of the House of Hapsburg. By the Rev. J. Balnea, 
author of the " Life of Archbishop Laud," &c. l8mo. ls.Od. j 
paper, is. 
" Mr. Baines has selected several of the best known and most interesting 
events, and made them the groundwork for a set of short stories. The ideani 
a happy one, and has been well carried out. Mary and Maximilian, Charles V. , 
WaHenstein, Maria Theresa, and Radetzky, can hardly fail to make a story- 
book attractive."— Guardian. 
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Tales for the Bush. By Mrs. F. Vidal. Fifth 

edition. Fcap. 8vo. In the press. 

Tales of Faith and Providence. By the late 

Rev. W. B. Flower. l8mo. ss. j cheap edition, is. 

"Taken from ancient sources, and related with considerable spirit."— 
Ecclesiastic. 

Tales of Crowbridge Workhouse. By M. A. B. 

With a Preface by Louisa Twining. lSmo., cloth, 8s. 

" Great freshness and individuality distinguish these sketches. For those 
who like to study character there are many genuine 'bits' true to nature, and 
wrought up as minutely as a Dutch cabinet picture. Ladies and gentlemen 
who do not wish always to read of life as a romance, and who are earnest 
enough in thought and in aim to wish to know the hard realities of life, may 
perhaps find in this book means of usefulness for which they will be thankful. ' 
—Court Journal. 

Tales of a London Parish, &c. By the Author 

of " Tales of Kirkbeck." Second edition, 1 8mo., Ss. 6d. 

" Reveals by the help of a skilful and powerful hand, directed by deep reli- 
gious earnestness, much of the sin, sorrow, the mental, moral, and spiritual 
darkness which London hides from the world's gaze. A book to be read and 
thought about,"— West of England Conservative. 

Tales of My Duty towards My Neighbour. 

33mo., IB. 

-*' Fourteen good stories for little children which cannot fail to be appreciated 
by those for whom they are intended."— Union Review. 

Tales for Me to Read to Myself. With Twelve 

Engravings drawn by Macquoid. 3rd Edition. l6mo. 3s. 6d. 

" These stories are intended to be put into the hands of little children, who, 
though only able to master very easy words, may yet be wishing to read to 
themselves. They were written to supply the want which is sometimes felt, of 
a book sufficiently easy for this purpose, and yet more entertaining than the 
short sentences in spelling books."— Preface. 

" Is an excellent book, which will be found very acceptable to those for whose 
benefit it was published. It is simple, and attractive at the same time." — 
Union Review. 

•• A delightful little children's story-book. "—Church Review. 

Tales of the Ancient British Church. New 

and cheaper edition, with an additional Tale. By the late 
Yen. Archdeacon Evans, author of " The Rectory of Vale- 
head," &c. l8mo. 3s. fid. 

" We heartily welcome this new edition of these Tales, at less than half their 
original price. "—Churchman's Companion. 

Thinking for Oneself ; or, an Adventure of the 

Carewes. Reprinted from " The Monthly Packet." l8mo. v 
2s. cloth. 

Tiny Pollie's Ufs and D6wns. With Illustrations. 

By the Author of " Neddie's Care." lOmo., cloth, 3s. fid. 
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The Tower Builders, and The Two Merchants. 
w. 

Trust. By the Author of " Beginnings of Evil." 

l8mo. 2s. 

The Two Guardians ; or, Home in this World. By 

the Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe." Fifth edition. 
Grown 8vo. 0s. 

" Nothing can be finer than the heroine ; an upright, truthful character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free from grare faults, yet ful of deep feeling 
and true religion; strongly consistent, winning her way and inspiring hearty 
affection by her goodness, real kindness, and entire honesty."— Christen flc~ 
mtmbrancev. 

The VojjQE* of Harvest* By the Bight Rev. 

R. Milman, D.D., Lord Bishop of C a lcutt a. Fcap. 8vo. ad. ; 

cloth, is. 
"An eloquent and reugion-breaJthmg little book, in which the marvellous 
operations of the harvest are pointed out in beautiful language, and occasion 
thence taken to remind die reader of the necessity of cultivating the soul and 
heart, that we may reap the harvest of eternal happiness."— Morning Post. 

A Village Story for Village Maidens. In Three 

Parts. Susan, Esther, and Dorothy 2 or, the Three Starts in 
Life. l8mo., cloth, 2s. fid. 

Voices of Christmas. A Tale. By Louis Sand. 

Withanillnstrationby Dalziel. Fcap. 8vo. 88. 

" We have seldom seen a Christmas book which appeared to us more tho- 
roughly successful. A hearty, English tale, full ofpiquancy and interest, with 
considerable humour, in which an under-current ofearaest feeling teaches one 
of the deepest truths of our religion.'*— Ecclesiastic. 

Voyage to the Forttjh ate Isles. 1*.; cloth Is. 6d. 

An Allegory of the sea of life with its waves and tides, ripples and storms, 
and each soul in a boat therein, with compass, sails, pilot, chart, Arc. 

Was it a Dream ? or, the Spirit of Evil-speaking— 

and Thk Nsw Churchyard; or, Whose will be the First 
Grave? By the Author of "Amy Herbert." Is. 6d.j paper, la. 

The Wat through the Desert; or, the Caravan. 

Bj the Right Rev. R. Milman, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6d. j cloth is. 

An Allegory, showing how we should walk here to attain life eternal here- 
after. 

We&terleigh, and other Tales. 3y Mrs. G. J. 

Preston. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, ss. 6d. 

William Blake; or, the English Farmer. .By the 

Rev. W. E. Hey gate. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. fid. 

An attempt to rouse the mind of the English Farmer to a sense, of the jres- 
ponsibuity which attaches to him in the body politic: full of domestic and 
familiar incidents which add naturalness to the story. 
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A Winter in the East. In Letters to the Chil- 
dren at Home. ByF. M. isme. 2s. 

The Wynnes; or, Many Men, Many Minds. A 

Tale of every-day life. Fcap. 8vo. &s. 

The Widow and her Son; and other Tales. 

Translated from the German. By the late Rev. W. B: Flower, 
iemo. 39. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

Life of Dr. Allestree, Canon of Christ Church 

in 104Q. By Bishop Fell. He lived during-the Tumults in the 
reign of King Charles I. 3d. 

Life of Bishop Hacket. By Thomas Plume, D.D., 

and edited with large additions and copious notes by Macken- 
zie B. C. Walcott, B.D. Fcap. svo. sb. fid. 

Life of Nicholas Ferrar, Citizen of London in 

1041. Abridged from the Memoir of Dr.Peckard, 1790. iemo., 
clothe 88. 

Life of William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

and Martyr. By the Rev. John Balnea, S. John's College, 
Oxford. Fcap. 8V6. 9s. fid. 

" In Mr. Baines we have no blind worshipper of the man, deeply though he 
be to be revered by us all ; but one' who can notice his defects as well as his 
virtues, and on whose judgment therefore we can r6ly. n —OJ&ord 'Herald. 

Life of Sister Rosalie. By the Author of " Tales 

of Klrkbeck." Second Edition. Cloth, is. j cheap edition, 6d. 

Lives of Eminent English Divines. By the 

I Rev. W. H. Teale. With Engravings, 66. } or each Life sepa- 

I rate, in paper covers. 

life of Bishop Andrewes, is, Lire of Dr. Hammond, is. 

•** Life of Bishop Bull, 9d. life of Bishop Wilson, is. 

Life of Jones-of Nayland, is. 

LtVES of Englishmen in Past Daits. 

First Series : containing Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson, fid. 
Second Series : Itettlewell, Hammond, Wilson, Morapesson, 

Bold. fid. 
Third Series : Walton, Wotton, Earl of Derby, Collingwood, 

Rallies, Exmouth. lOd. 
Foorth Series: Alfred the Gnat, Sir Thomas Mere, John 

Evelyn, is. 

In one volume, cloth, gilt, 8s. fid. 
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Memoir of the Rev. R. A. Suckling, with Cor- 
respondence. By the late Rev. I. Williams. New edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6b. 

" A well defined picture of a Christian Clergyman living in these later days 
a life of faith, and having a marked influence on friends and acquaintances, as 
well as on those committed to his charge"— Guardian. 

Memoir of the Rev. H. Newland, M.A., Vicar 

of S. Marychurch, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. 
By the Rev. R. N. Shutte, Rector of S. Mary Steps, Exeter. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. to. 

A Short Memoir of Melise H. M. Brownlow. 

With Portrait, and Sermon by her brother the Rev. W. R. 
Brownlow, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6a. Cheap edition, is. 

A Memoir of the Pious Life and Holt Death 

of Hklkn Inolis. By the Bishop of Brechin. 4d. 

A short tale to show that it does not require "some great thing to make a 
Saint, and that the commonest and simplest action of every -day ufe, in one's 
usual trade or occupation, if done from the love of GOD and In His faith and 
fear, may assume the value of high virtue." 

The Doctrine of the Cross. A Memorial of a 

Humble Follower of Christ. By the Author of " Devotions 
for the Sick Room." l8mo. is. 

Memoir of John Aubone Cook, B.A., Vicar of 

South Benfleet and Rural Dean. By the Rev. W. E. Heygate, 

M*A. 18. 

Memorial of Elizabeth A . 4d. 

Memorial of M. £. D. and G. £. D. Brief notes 

of a Christian life and very holy death. By T. B. P. to. 



HYMNS AND POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. C. F. ALEXANDER. 

FIFTIETH EDITION. 

Hymns for Little Children. 18mo. 6d.; cloth, 

is. School edition, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
Accompanying Tunes for ditto by Dr. Gauntlett. 2s. 0d. 

Moral Songs. With Thirty-nine Vignette Illus- 
trations. l8mo. 8d. ; cloth, is. School edition, 3d. 

Narrative Hymns for Village Schools, 18mo., 

wrapper, 3d. 
Accompanying Tunes for ditto, as. to. 
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Poems on Subjects in the Old Testament. 

Parts I. and II., each to. wrapper. Complete in one vol. 
cloth, is. 6d. 

Hymns, Descriptive and Devotional; for the 

Use of Schools. 3d. 



Hymns fob Children. By the late Rev. J. M. 

Neale, D.D. 3d. each Series, or bound together, is. 

First 8eries : Hymns for the Days of the Week, Hours, and 
Holy Days. 

Second Series : Hymns for Special Occasions—Church Duties, 
Privileges, and Festivals. 

Third Series : Hymns chiefly for the Saints* Days. 

Verses fob Church Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and Enlarged edition, fid. 

Hymns on the Catechism. By the late Rev. Isaac 

Williams, B.D. M., cloth is. 

Hymns fob Infant Children; on Church, School, 

Baptism, and Belief, ftc. id. 
Accompanying Tunes for ditto, by the Rev. J. B. Dykes, is. 

Verses fob Children and the Child-like. By 

F. E. Weatherley, M.A., author of " Muriel," &c. 6d. 

By the Author of " The Daily Life of a Christian 

Child." 
Daily Life of the Christian Child : a Poem, in 

which the duties of each day in a child's life are set forth. 
3d. in wrapper; cheap edition, wrapper, id. ; on a sheet, id. j 
mounted on board, 6d. 

Verses fob the Sundays and Holydays of the 

Christian Ysar. With eight illustrations. 2s. j mo- 
rocco, 48. 

Verses for Christian Children on the Duties, 

Trials, and Tbmfyations of thkir Daily Livks. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D., Rector of S. Nicholas', 
Guildford. 6d.j cloth, od. 

Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. In Verse. 

With Illustrations. 6d. 

Seven Spiritual Works of Mercy, In Verse. 

Illustrated by Dalrlel. 6d. 
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The Baptismal Nams, and The Floater ©akdkn. 

«d. 

Last Sleep of a Christian Child : a Poem, show- 
ing: how a Christian Child should meet death. 3d. in wrapper ; 
on a sheet, id. ; mounted on board, 6d. 
" Very touchingly written."— English Review. 

The Ten Commandments, set in easy Verse* for 

Young: Children to commit to memory. <5d . 

"Applying the spiritual sense of the Commandment* in simple veise"— 
English Review. 

Prose Hymn for Children. By the Rev. W. J. 

Jenkins, Rector of FHUngham. id., or 7». per 100, 

The Grandfather's Christmas Story. 6d. 

A true tale of a little boy who always kept'in mind the SAVIOUR'S Loveand 
Presence. 

" Simply and touchingly told, hv a strain- Hkely to win the- ear and heart of a 
young d^SLdu"— Suffolk Herald. 

By the same author, 

The Mother's Easter Offering. 6d« 

A tale in Verse of GOD'S chastening hand in the 'death of young* children 
and the mother's submission. 

Little Annie; or, Michaelmas Day. 6d» 

An account in Verse of a little Girl, who by her example and earnestness 
brought her sinning brother to-repentance and amendment. 

Old William j or, the Longest Bay. 6d. 

A tale in Verse of the good and unselfish use made by a little Girl of her 
money. 



POETRY. 

Athanasius, and other Poems. By a FeRoir of a 

College, ss. 

" The writer possesses the historical as well as the poetical' mind. His tone 
reveals his deep sympathy with antftniitY; His style of thought andt vessifica- 
Hon frequently remind us agreeably of Mr. KcbleS—Guardian. 

Annuals and Perennials; or, Seed-time and 

Harvest. By C. M. Waring. Demy 8vo. y beautifalls iUus- 
trated by Macquoid. 6s. 

Verses for every Sunday In the Year, chiefly founded ori the Collects, 
4 nnual in their use, Perennial in their anticjkity. 
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The Altar. By the late Rev. I. Williams, B.D., 

author of the " Cathedral.* 4 Fcap. Syo. Ss. 6d. 

This work consists of Meditations in Verse on the several parts of the 
Service for the Holy Communion, applying them to corresponding parts of the 
Passion of oar LORD. 

The Advent Collects Paraphrased in Verse. 

By the Re*. T. R. J. Laagharne, M.A. is. 

Christmas Eve, and other Poems. By Mrs. Cutk- 

bertOriebar. ismo. is. 

Claudia: the Days of Martyrdom. A Tale. 

By A. M. Goodrich. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, ss. fid. 

" Marked by a devotional spkitptauaat to read, and unaffected. It con- 
tains a faithful picture of the early Church and many of its customs, its tone of 
feeling, perils, acts of heroism, and devotion to CHRIST.'*— Oxford Herald. 

Daily Hymns. A Volume of Poems. By the late 

Venerable Archdeacon Evans, author of " Tale* of the Ancient 
British Church." Fcap. 8vo. 3s. fid. 

Echoes from Old Cornwall. By the Rev. B. S, 

Hawker. Crown 8vo. as. fid. 

Echoes of our Childhood, By the Author of 

" Everley," &c. Fcap. 4to. 2s. fid. 

"The prettiest book of nursery poems we have seen since the days of Jane 
Taylor's ever-memoxable books.' —Monthly Packet. 
" A volume of simple and pleasing vejses."— Guardian. 

Gifts and Light. Church Verses. By the Rev. 

A. M. Morgan. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

Hymns of the Holy Feast. Square 24mo., on 

tinted paper, and rubricated. 8d. 

Hymns and Lyrics for the Seasons and Saints 9 

Dats of ths Church. By the Rev. G. Moultrie, Fcap. 
8vo. 6s. 

" In Mr. Moultrie's volume we have lighted upon an oasis in the desert. It is 
poetry, it is original poetry, and it is of very varied character.'*— Literary 
Churchman. 
"Full of refined thought and pure religious feeling."— Ecclesiastic, 
"One of the best, if not, indeed, the very best volume of sacred poetry we 
have seen for some ycaxs."*-Stattdard t April 18, 1867. 

Hymns for the Sick. By the late Rev. J. M. 

Neale, fid. ; cloth, is. 

Intended to set before the sick and suffering some of those sources of "strong 
consolation" which It has pleased GOD to lay up for them. 
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The Intermediate State. A Poem. Dedicated 

(with permission from himself) to the Late Author of •• The 
Christian Year." Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Lays of Israel. By Amelia M. Loraine. 2s. 6d. cl. 

' ' Evidences very considerable poetic powers."— Ecclesiastic. 

Lyra Sanctorum; Lays for the Minor Festivals. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. Deane. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

" We hail the appearance of such a book with pleasure : it is agreeably sig- 
nificant as to the progress of sacred poetry in our age. It is a collection of 
historical ballads, designed for the most part to commemorate the sufferings 
and celebrate the triumphs of those who were martyred in the early ages of the 
Church. Many of the poems are singularly elegant and impressive. r-~M*rniitg 
Post. 

Lays concerning the Early Church. By the 

Rev. J. F. Russell. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

CONTENTS:— S. John's Torture: S. Ignatius; The Thundering Legion ; The 
Martyr's Funeral ; The Council of Nice ; S. Ambrose, &c. 

Lays of the Hebrews, and other Poems. By 

Mary Benn. l2mo. ss. 

*' There is a great deal of tone and spirit in Miss Benn's Lays of the Hebrews. 
The ' Grave of Saul' would be creditable to any one, and there are other poems 
equally striking and melodious."— Guardian. 

The Martyrdom of S. Polycarf. By the Rev. 

G. Moultrie. 8vo. is. 

Memorialia Cordis: Sonnets and Miscellaneous 

Poems. By the Rev. C I. Black. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS:— To the Memoryof W. Archer Butler; The Tomb of Swift; 
Famine of 1847 ; Rydal Mount ; The Redbreast in Church ; Gethsemane, Sec. 

Medieval Hymns, Sequences, and other Poems, 

translated by the Rev. J. M. Neale. Second Edition. 3s. 

The Nun of Enzklosterle ; a Legend of the 

Black Forest. By Mrs. T. Ogilvy, (ne'e Bosanquet.) ss. 6d. 

Poems. By the Rev. Claude Magnay. New edit. 

with additions. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Poems. By C. A. M. W. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Pietas Puerilis; or, Childhood's Path to Heaven, 
and other Poems. By the Rev. A. Evans. 8vo. ss. Od. 

Pietas Metrica. By the late Rev. T. M. Hopkins, 

Incumbent of S. Saviour's, Paddington. Fcap. 8vo. as. 6d. 
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Preparatives for Death. Being Selections from 

the Poems of Bishop Ken. lsmo. is. 

River Reeds. By the Author of " Beatrice." Fcp. 

8VO. SS. fid. 

Sacred Memories : The Athanasian Creed, Metri- 
cally Paraphrased, and .other Poems. By the Rev. Francis 
Phillott, M.A., S. John's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo., 
2s. ; cloth, 38. 6d. 

The Sweet Rhythm of S. Bernard on the 

Most Holy Nam k or Jesus. Newly done i^fco English. 3d. 

Sonos and Ballads for Manufacturers. By 

the late Rev. J. M. Neale. 3d. 

The Sword, and the Cross. By the Rev. J. O. 

Dakeyne. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

" Commend themselves to the reader more by their spiritual import, yet they 
are not wanting in passages of considerable force and beauty."— Morning Post. 

Sonnets and Verses, from Home and Parochial 

Life. By the Rev. H. K. Cornish. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Solitary; or, a Lay from the West. With other 

Poems in English and Latin. By Mary Benn. 13mo. as. 6d. 

Thoughts in Verse on Private Prayer and 

Public Woasmr. By the Rev. J. Ford. Crown 8vo. is. 0d. 

Verses for Church Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and enlarged edition. Od. 

Winged Words. Poems, by A. H. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 



BOOKS AT 2d. EACH. 
Annandale ; or, the Danger of Self- Confidence. A 

Welsh Tale. 

The Boy Martyr. A Tale of Norwich, a.d. 1137. 

The Brother's Sacrifice; or, a Soldier's Gene- 
rosity Rewarded. By Miss Banbury. 

The Cat and her Kittens ; a Fable on Disobe- 
dience and Mischief. 
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TWOKNCS. 

The Child's Mission; a True Tale of the influence 

of a very young and dying Child in the Conversion of her 
toother from Sin to Holiness. 

Dishonesty, and the Loss of Character which follows 
it. By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 

The Dumb Bot; showing how, though Dumb, he 

felt the influence of our Holy Religion. By Selina Bunbury. 

Edward Morris; a Tale of Cottage Life. By the 

late Rev. B* Monro. 

A Few Prayers and a Few Words ABOtf Prater. 

By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 

How to be Useful and Happy ; a Few Words of 

Advice, with Rules for a Young Perton. By the Rev. P. E. 
Paget. 

t am so Happy ; or, the Reward of Sorrow borne 

Religiously. By Miss Bunbury. 

Little Stories for Little Children. 

CONTENTS J— The Little Hefd Soy J The Sensible Elephant; The Staffing ; 
Sleep and Death ; The Weoden Leg ; The Flowers* the Field, and the Peart. 

The Little Lace Girl; a Tale of Irish Industry. 

By the Author of " The Conceited Pig.'* 

Lucy Ford; or, Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage 

to the Holy Land. 

Mary Wilson; or,8euVDenial. A Tale for May-Day. 
Margaret Hunt; or, the Patient and Forgiving 

School-Girl. By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 

Minnie Haslem ; or, the Benefit of having Some- 
thing to do. 

Pattie Grahams ; or, School Trials, Learning, and 

Benefits. 

The Ravens; a Fairy Tale. By the Author of 

" The Conceited Pig.** 

Rose Eglinton ; or, The Stolen Child. By the late 

Rev. W. B. Flower. 
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TWOPENCE. 

The Sprained Ancle; or, the Punishment of 

Forgetfulness. By the Author of " The Conceited Fig." 

Story of a Promise that was Kept. 

Story of a Primrose ; wherein is shown the Results 

of Disobedience to Parents, and a Lesson in Kindness is given . 

The Stray Donkey ; a Lesson on Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. By a Donkey himself . 

Tale of a Tortoise, with its Adventures; and 

A Story of King Alfrbd thk Grbat. 

The Two Sheep ; a Lesson from the Adventures of 

an Erring or Stray Sheep. 

William Dale; or, The Lame Boy. 



BOOKS AT 34. EACH. 
The Blind Curate's Child. By Selina Bunbury. 
Daisy. By Selina Hancock. 
The Fairy Pera; or the Snowdrops. 
Glimpse of the Unseen. 
The Legend of S. Christopher; or, What Master 

shall I serve ? 

SAMP80N THE FISHERMAN, AND HIS SON. By Selina 
Banbury. 

5. Andrew's Day ; or, the Brother's Influence. By 

the Author of "The Sunbeam." 

Silent John. A short Story on the good . result of 

Meditation on the Good Shepherd, by the aid of the weH- 
known Picture of that subject. By Miss Bunbuvy . 

The 4?wo Surplices. By Ada < Cambridge. 

Willie Morgan. A Tale for Good Friday. By a 
Clergyman's Daughter. 
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BOOKS AT 4d. EACH. 

The late Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 
Erick's Gkave ; or, How a faithful Russian Servant 

laid down his life for his Master.— Thb Helmsman or Lakb 
Emm ; a Tale of American Courage in a Burning Ship. — Thb 
Plagub of 1665 at Eyam, in Derbyshire, and how it was met. 

The Dream of S. Perpetua, a Martyr of Car- 
thage i and Thb Cross of Constaktinb. 

The Legend of S. Dorothea, Virgin and Martyr, 

ofCsesarea. 

The Siege of Nisibis, and how Sapor, King of 

Persia, and his Host were overthrown by the Faith of its 
Bishop; and, Thb Dkath of Julian, the Apostate Emperor, 
a.d. 303, the fearful Tale of one who renounced his Christian 
Faith. 

The Two Huts. An Allegory. 



The Rev. F. E. PAGET, MA. 
A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk ; or, How 

the Yateshull Boys enjoyed that Day. 

Beating the Bounds ; its Religious Meaning and 

Origin, as taught at Yateshull. 

Hallowmas Eve; or, a Conversation on Old Church 

Legends and Customs. 

The Singers ; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 

Church Choir. 

The Wake; or, How the Dedication Feast* of 

Yateshull Church was kept. 

The Bonfire; or, How the Fifth of November 

was kept at Yateshull. 

The Pancake Bell j its Origin and Meaning. 
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FOURPENCE. 

The late Rev. E. MONRO, M.A. 
The Cottage in the Lane ; or the Sad Effects of 

Indecision of Character. 

The Drunkard's Bot ; or, God's Help in Mis- 
fortune. 

The Railroad Bot ; or, True Peace in Suffering. 
Annie's Grave ; or, More than Feeling required in 

True Religion. 

Robert Lee ; or, The Recruiting Party. 

Mary Cooper ; or, Choosing One's Own Path in Life. 

Dick, the Haymaker. 

Walter, the Convict. 

The Tale of a Cotton Gown. Manchester Life. 

The Rev. H. D. PEARSON. 

Hugh j or, the Influence of Christian Art. 

Holy Stone; a Story of Two Penitents : showing 

what real Repentance is. 

Sibyl Marchant; or, The Strengthening and Re- 
freshing' of the Soul under Trials. 

Little Ruth Gray ; or, the Effect of a Good Ex- 
ample even by a Little Child. 

Old Oliver Dale. 



Annie's Cross; or, "I wish I was God's Child." 

A Tale. 

Annie Merton ; or, the Child of Mercy. By Selina 

Hancock. 

Autumn and Spring. 
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FOUBKMQE. 

Alice Parker; or, the lea Drinking. By the Au- 
thor of " Susan- Carter," &c. 

The Boy Prince of Mercia. A Tale of the 

Heptarchy. 

The Choristers of S. Mart's. A Legend of 

Christmas-tide, a.d. circa l MS. By W. S. Rockstro. 

Churchyard Gardening. By the Author of "The 

Bishop's Little Daughter." 

Consolation; or, the Comfort of Intercessory Prayer 

in Absence. iBy the Author of " Gentle Influence." 

Cornelie ; or, Self- will. By SeUna Hancock. 
The Corner-stone. An account of the Laying 

the Foundation-stone of a Church. 

A Day's Misfortunes, or Try Again; or, the 

Benefit of Perseverance and Good Temper. By the late Rev. 
W. B. Flower. 

A Day's Pleasure; or, the Consecration of the 

District Church . By the Author of " Susan Carter." 

The Error Corrected; or, the Faithful Priest. 

By Henry Shirley Bunbury. 

A story of the union between Saxons and Normans. 

Ellbn Meybjok; a Story, on false Excuses. iBy 

the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 

Eve Godsmarke. By Selina Hancock. 

Flora and her Children ; a Tale for Young Chil- 
dren on the Nature and History of Flowers. 

The Father's Hope ; or, the Wanderer Returned. 

By the Author of " Going Abroad." 

Gabriel's Dream and Waking. By the Author 

of "The Chamois Hunter," "The Cross-bearer," &c. 
George Malings ; or, the Sunday Truant. By the 

Author of " Susan Carter," " The Secret," "Old Betty," Ac. 
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Harold. A Ghost Story with a Moral. By the 

Author of " The Little Gardeners.'* 

Island Choir- or, the Children of the Child Jesus. 
John Boston ; or, a Word in Season. By Mrs. 

J. S. Henslow. 

KlTf y-Schanning. A Tale for London Boys. 

Legend of the Land of Flies. 

Little Mary; or, the Captain's Gold King. By 

Selina Bunbury. 

The Little Miners; a Fairy Tale of an Explosion 

in a Mine. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 

The Lost One Found. A true Story of the Bap- 
tism and Holy Death of a Young Girl. 

Lily of the Valley. By F. B. , 
Little Walter, the Lame Chorister. 

A tale, to show the great importance of each one's individual example for 
Rood or for evil. 

My Dream. A true account of a Dream of the 

Heavenly Jerusalem, with the lesson of purity in heart, 
needed for all to see God. 

Memorial of Elizabeth A—-. 

Memoir of Helen Inglis. 

Miss Deck's Adventures ; or, the folly of going 

out of oar own sphere of Duty. By the Author of "The Con- 
ceited Pig." 

Miss Chester's Work. By F. A. H. 

Our Little Kathleen. By Selina Hancock. 

Pay Next Week. By Anna B. F. Leigh Spencer, 

author of " The Co-Helms of Willingham." 

Perseverance. A Tale for Working Girls. 

The Pride of Rose Lynn. ~ By Selina Hancock* 

Rags and Tatters. By the Author of" Bterley." 
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FOURPENCE. 

Ruth Dioby. By the Author of " Trevenan Court,*' 

&c. 

The Secret ; a Tale of Christmas Decorations. 

By the Author of " Susan Carter." 

Strength and Weakness. By Nona Bellairs. 

" A pretty Story of Factory Life, exhibiting what may be done by kind and 
zealous ministerial watchfulness and superintendence."— Clerical Journal* 

Upward and Onward. A Story for Girls. 
Willie Grant ; or, Honesty is the Best Policy. A 

Tale of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in very humble life. 

The Young Anglers of Vichy. By the Author 

of "Willie Grant ; or, Honesty is the best Policy.'* 

BOOKS AT 6d. EACH. 

Amy, the King's Daughter. 

Angels. By Mrs. Stone, author of " God's Acre." 

Ben's Angel. By the Author of "Neddie's Care;" 

" Tiny Poltte's Upa and Downs/* &c. 

Betty Corn well and her Grandchildren; or, 

the Path of Obedience. 
Bishop's Visit. By the Author of the " Bishop's 

Little Daughter.'* 

Charley's Trip to the Black Mountain. 
Charlotte Drew's Pinch. 

A tale for little girls, on the fatal effects of the first step in disobedience to 
parents, and of choosing bad companions at school. 

The Chorister's Fall. 

A tale of a Chorister whose vanity led him to fall, but who was enabled to 
rejoice in the illness which brought him to repentance. 

Easy Tales for Little Children. With En- 
gravings, and in Large Type. 

John's Disobedience; Fanny's Birthday; Little Mary's Fall: Susan's Cross 
Behaviour ; The Lost Child ; The Torn Frock ; Jkc. 

Edna Grant ; or, Never Lonely. 
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8IXPENCE. 

Ellen Ashton ; or, the Light of Christ's Love. 

By C. H. M. 

The Everlasting Hills; an Allegory. 

The Fair and the Confirmation; a Lesson to 

thoughtless village girls on lightly treating God's holy 
ordinance. 

The Foundling ; a Tale of the Times of S. Vincent 

de Paul. 

The Force of Habit ; or, the Story of Widow 

Monger. By F. C. Lefroy. 

The Garden in the Wilderness ; or, the Church 

of Christ in the midst of the World. An Allegory. 

George Foster* the Page. By the Author of 

" Susannah." 

George Turner, the London Apprentice; or, 

'Tis Good to be Honest and True. 

The Half-holiday.— A Packet of Six Tales, con- 
taining Six Different Ways of Spending a Half-holiday. By 
the Author of " Gentle Influence." 

Honor Delafont ; a true Tale of a Mother's Prayer, 

and its Answer. By the Author of " Sunsetting." 
Joet ; or, the Story of an Old Coat. By the late 

Rev. E. Monro. ' 

Joy in Duty. By the Author of " The Master of 
Churchill Abbots, and his little Friends," and " Play and 
Earnest." 

Legend of Golden Water. 

Little Stories for Little Children. With 

Engravings, and in large Type. 

Little Nelly ; or, God will provide. 

Mary Mansfield; or, the Life and Trials of a 

Country Girl. 

Mercy Downer j or Church and Chapel. Wrapper. 
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8IXPENCE. 

The Mirrors; a Story for Children. 

A story of a little Girl, who was taught by our LORD'S parables to see things 
eternal, of which all things here are but the pictures or emblems, 

Millie's Journal. Edited by the Author of " Gentle 

Influence." 

Is the plain unvarnished Narrative, or Journal, of a young and well edu- 
cated English Girl, who accompanied her family into the Far west, Macomb, 
Illinois, U.S. 

Michael the Chorister ; or, the Influence of the 

Cathedral Service. 

Midsummer Eve. By the late Rev. E. Monro. 

A tale of the fidelity of a young girl to the daughter of her mistress, and of 
her influence for good on the father and others. 

The Mystery of Marking; or, Christian Respon- 
sibility. By the Right Rev. R. Mllman, Bishop of Calcutta. 

An Allegory for School Girls, teaching them how tfjfcrork out the Pattern of 
our LORD and SAVIOUR in themselves. 

Nanny : a Sequel to " Harry and Archie." By the 

late Rev. E. Monro. 

Nelly Upton's Trials ; or, The Hidden Path. By 

the Author of" Strength and Weakness," &c. 

Never Too Late to Mend ; or, the Two Fortune 

Tellers. By the Author of " Willie Grant. ** 

A tale for village girls, of encouragement to persevere in the course of true 
religion, and to find in that the best way to be useful and happy. 

The Neglected Opportunity. 

Nine Shillings a Week; or, How Rachel Down 

kept House. 

Old Betty. A Sketch from Real Life. In two parts, 

6d. each. 

An Old Woman's Story ; or, Trust in Trial. By 

Nona Bellairs. 

The Path of Life. By the Author of the " Seven 

Corporal Works of Mercy.** 

Peter Noble the Royalist. An Historical Tale 

of the 17th Century. By the Authorof "The Apple Blossom.** 
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SIXPENCE. 

Philip Bezant ; or, Is Revenge Sweet ? By the 

Author of " Likes and Dislikes." 

The Post-office Window; being a Tale of the 

Night School . By the Author of " Likes and Dislikes." 

The Precious Stones of the King's House: 

an Allegory founded on Holy Scripture. 

Rachel Ashburn j a Story of Real Life. By the 

Author of " Harry and Walter." 

Ready and Desirous ; or, A Lent's Lessons. Se- 
cond Edition. 

Recollections of a Soldier's Widow. 

A true tale ; related as told by the Widow herself. She followed the for. 
tunes of the 28th Regiment for eleven years of fatigue, danger, and death, at 
Copenhagen, Corunna, and Barossa. 

Ruth Osborne, the Nurse. 

A lesson to nurses of patient and untiring attention, supported by true reli- 
gious principles. 

Self-Devotion ; or the Prussians at Hochkirch. 

From the German. 
A sketch of a fine character in the fidelity aad devotion of an old servant. 

The Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. In a 

Packet, or cloth. 

The Seven Spiritual Works of Mercy. In a 

Packet, or cloth. 

The Shepherds of Bethlehem : a Story of the 

Nativity of our Lord. 

Sister's Care,* or, How a very young girl took care 

of her little orphan sister. By the Author of " Michael the 
Chorister.'* 

Stories on the Lord's Prayer. By the Author 

of "Amy Herbert." 

S. John the Evangelist's Day; or, the Martyr- 
dom of Will. 
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SIXPENCE. 

Susan Spellman : a Tale of the Trials she met With 

in the Silk Mills at Horton. 

Sunset Reverie; an Allegory: in which Mirth 
and Earnest pass through the trials of this world. 

Sunsetting ; or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of 
happiness, peace, and contentment. 

The Threefold Promise and the Threefold 

Blessing. Published in aid of the Funds of the Mission 
Church, S. George in the East, London. 

Trebursate School ; or, the Power of Example. 

A Story for Choristers and Schoolboys. 

The Two Birthdays, and other Tales. A packet 

of Six Reward Books. By the Author of " Harold, a Ghost 
Story with a Moral." 

The Twins. A Tale of Warning to Boys; showing 

the misery caused by giving way to angry and unkind temper. 

The Two Friends; or, Charley's Escape. 

A tale of the influence of a good companion, and the warning of his sudden 
death. 

The Vicar's Guest. By Ada Cambridge. 
Willie Collins and the Pony Frosty. By 

B. E. B. 

Young Churchman's Alphabet. The leading 

events of our Lord's Life, illustrated in Terse, with an 
engraving to each letter. 

The Young Soldiers, or, the Double Birthday; 

and other Tales. In a Packet, or cloth. 
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